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LECTURE L 



Teacher* the ichool— Design of Sunday sehoob and objee* 
tioM to them answered — Other schoob not to be blindly 
copied — What teachers are to do. 

" The teachers are the schooiy If it be a good 
school, it will, under God, be made so by their 
fidelity, zeal and devotedness. Worldly and 
negligent, cold and impatieht instructors can for 
the most part have onlv careless, irreverent and 
ungovernable pupils. Whereas, a body of teach* 
ers who have 4caught something of the spirit of 
Jesus, his earnest love for the soul, his pa- 
tience and strong sense of duty, his spirituality 
and abiding persuasion, that moral goodness ia 
of infinite value and the ''one thing needfuV 
will receive the blessing of heaven and find their 
work abundantly prospered. In after life provi- 
dence may^ in merey, counteract the bad influ* 
ences to which the young have been exposed on 
account of the errors or the unfaithfulacas of th« 

1 
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teachers of their childhood. Bat still the char« 
acter of those who undertake the charge of a 
Sunday school must necessarily determine, to a 
great extent, the good or evil effects of that 
school on the children of whom it is composed. 
For this reason, I have thought it might be well, 
to give a short course of familiar lectures on the 
Sunday school — the qualifications of teachers— 
the nature of the child — the modes of instruction, 
and in short, most of those topics which require 
our serious consideration and study. My re- 
marks will be desultory, and little more than 
mere hints. Yet 1 hope to be able to say some- 
thing which we may turn to account in the dis- 
charge of our interesting and responsible duties. 
I shall begin by speaking briefly of the design 
of the Sunday school. 

It will not be necessary for me to trace the his- 
tory of the Sunday school. You are all aware 
that it had its origin in efforts made by Robert 
Raikes and others, to collect and instruct the 
children of the poor and vicious. From these 
efforts has grown up that institution, which is 
now so universal that hardly a religious society 
in any protestant denomination, is Without a 
branch of it. The design of all Sunday shools, 
may, in general terms, be said to be, the moral 
and religious education and improvement of the 
young; a design that commends itself at once to 
the heart of every christian philanthropist, and 
enlists in its favor, his prayers and his labors. 

There are, however, those who doubt the util- 
ity of Sunday schooils to accomplish what they 
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propose. The objections urged by such persons, 
I sshall not stop to examine at length ; for, on a 
little reflection, they will be found not to lie 
against the institution, but the manner in which 
it may, in certain cases, be conducted — in other 
words, not against its use, but its abuse. I admit 
— and it is well that we should ever bear the fact 
in mind — I admit there are dangers connected 
even with Sunday schools. They may be too 
much relied on. They may be nurseries of sec- 
tarianism. They mmf make parents forgetful of 
their responsibility to their offspring. They may 
deal too much with the head, and too little with 
the heart. A school, wherein children are led by 
authority to embrace a particular creed ; a school, 
concerning whose efficacy extravagant promises 
and unqualified language are indulged, a school, 
the teachers of which have not constant inter- 
course with the parents of their scholars ; a 
school, wherein the mere letter of the New Tes- 
tament is taught, or instruction is given in a cold, 
heartless and formal way, may and doubtless 
will do more harm than good, be a curse, in- 
stead of a blessing. Yet this need not, and can- 
not be said of a school properly managed. Let 
teachers enter upon their work with a warm zeal 
and rational expectations; let them aim to make 
their children good,; let them reverence the right 
of each soul to freedom in the study of religion ; 
let them strive to obtain the co-operation of pa- 
rents ; let them, in fine, feel that theirs is an of* 
fice which requires zeal and circumspection, 
earnestness and patience, fervor and industry, 
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enlightened mindd and warm hearts, let the 
teachers feel this, and they need not fefir that 
the most sceptical will look on with coldness or 
call in question the valoe of their ministry. 

I have said that I admit there are dangers con- 
nected with the Sunday school ; but I have also 
contended that they are neither necessary nor un- 
avoidable ; and therefore we need not dwell upon 
them, any farther than to see and avoid them. 
The best way to silence all objections is to be 
faithful. Our school will be whatever we choose 
to make it. It is not then important that we 
should enter into an argument of words to prove 
its utility ; but rather give our strength to the 
formation of that argument of works and facts 
that cannot be resisted. 

I would not advise you to look at other schools 
in order to copy them slavishly ; or, if I may be 
allowed the expression, to learn and adopt the 
fashions that may prevail among them. While 
we ought, doubtless, to be ready to profit by the 
example of others wben convinced that it is good ; 
yet, after all, it is best by deep thought, wakeful 
▼igilance, careful experiment and untiring exer- 
tion, to endeavor to build up oar own school in- 
dependently, according to the dictates of a true 
philosophy of human nature, and in the compre- 
nei[isive spirit of uncorrupt Christianity. I would 
have you free. I pray you to be diligent, ac- 
tive in the acquisition of all, from whatever 
quarter it shall come, that may aid you in your 
oflke. But at the same time, I also pray you, 
beware how you follow any counsel blindly. 
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And this caution I ask you to exercise, in receiv- 
ing my remarks. Believe nothing merely be- 
cause I say it, do nothing merely because I ad- 
vise it. But ponder my words and examine my 
suggestions. If they approve themselves to j*our 
judgments and you deem them, sound then re- 
ceive and act upon them : but not otherwise. 
To say all, in a word, let Us go to our duties in 
our school, impressed with the truth that it is 
for us to give it a character that shall make it an 
instrument of good and obtain for it the favorable 
regard of the religiouiS and the intelligent. 

1 have adverted to the design of Sunday schools 
in general. Let me ask next, and more in detail, 
what should be the object in carrying on the one 
With which we are connected ? We have con- 
nected with it, a certain number of boys and 
girls. What do we wish to do with them or for 
them? To mc^eihem good, religious? No; 
at least not in the strict and literal sense of the 
phrase. That is not in our power. Virtue is 
not to be poured into the soul like water into a 
cup : or stamped upon the heart as with a seal, 
christian character cannot be given, or put on 
like a garment. Education, in all its branches, 
is developeraent and not filling up; a growth and 
not a fabric. The spirit must exert itself and 
by its own action become wise, strong and sure. 
The only true education is self-edqcation. I am 
not, here objecting to mere phraseology. In the 
religious culture of the young, it is quite a com- 
mon mistake to suppose that the moral graces are 
to be taught. Piarents and teachers too frequent- 

1* 
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ly forget that it is only by being good, that we ap- 
prehend goodness. The great fundamental truth , 
iSi " whosoever will do his will shall know 
. of the doctrine.*' I return then to the question^ 
I What are we to do for the children under our 
care ? And I reply, we are to kelp them to fulfil 
the purpose of their creation, the end of their be- 
ing; AeZj9 them to become children of our Fath- 
er in heaven. They are soub, made to think, 
will, feel, desire and love ; they are immortal ; 
they are images; of God ; they are to grow per- 
fect and to find bli$s, as they are redeemed or 
preserved from sin and ignorance, and grow in- 
to harmony with the Infinite One. To do this, 
they must know themselves; they must know 
the relations they sustain to their brethren, and 
to the works and providence of their Maker ; 
they must know the religion Of Jesus* Our du- 
ty is, to aid them in getting this knowledge, q 
The Sunday school teacher is to do what he can 
to reveal the child's spirit unto itself, to unseal 
its eye to the beauties and glories and significa- 
tion of the outward universe, to assist it in its 
efforts to understand and feel the truth and love- 
liness of Christianity as taught in the words, and 
still more in the character of Christ. It is our 
duty and our privilege to endeavor to awaken 
our pupils to the true and the eternal life. This 
is the work given us to do. What preparation 
our mission requires, and how we can best per- 
form it, are subjects next to be considered. 



LECTURE II. 

Qualific9tioni of Teachers. — 1. They muit undertake their 
work as a privilegei and from a sense of duty.<^£xcuses. 
^•2. A trustful and hopeful spirit.— Causes of despondency. 

« 

My next topic is the qt/Lolifications of teachers. 
Before I take it up let me premise one or two re- 
marks. 1. In this discussion I shall assume that 
we are all heginners, and make no apology for 
seeming to overlook the long experience and the 
success of any of my readers. 2. I shall not 
study a very philosophical or logical arrange- 
ment, but treat of individual qualities as they 
may occur to my mind. 3. I shall put the stand- 
ard high, not with the expectation that we can 
reach it at once, but in obedience to the truth, 
that the higher the aim, the stronger the endeav- 
or and the greater the success. 

I. The question that meets us at the outset is; 
" With what view and from what motive are we 
to enter the office of teachers?" I answer, we 
should enter it, — ds api-ivilege, and from a sense 
of duty, . Some, it may be, go into the Sunday 
school, because it is the fashion, or because 
their friends and companions are there, or be- 
cause, being urged, they are unwilling to de- 
cline. With regard to teachers, thus seduced to 
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the work by improper considerations, or driven 
to it by the mistaken zeal of others, permit ine to 
say, the sooner they undergo an entire change of 
purpose, or else resign their place, the better. 
The great reason why we should become teach- 
ers is to be found in the relation we hold to the 
young. To exert, to the extent of our ability, a 
good moral influence, to communicate truth 
and awaken in others a love of virtue, whenev- 
er and wherever we can, is a commandment 
written in the constitution of our natures, as well 
as on the page of revelation. Children are near 
us, — within our reach ; we have the opportunity 
to aid their' moral growth ; in this fact, is to be 
heard the call for our services. Believing, as I 
said, that the worth of the Sunday school depends 
directly, and. almost exclusively, upon the char- 
acter of its teachers, I think g^reat caution ought 
to be exercised in regard to the feelings and 
purposes with which those teachers go to their 
labors. Were I inviting a person to take a 
class, I would not dwell much upon the example 
of others, the popularity of the station, or the 
pleasures it might afibrd. That crowds are toil- 
ing in a particular field, is, to some extent, cer- 
tainly an argument for joining them; the high 
favor enjoyed by the Sunday school shows, 
without doubt, that it is a promising sphere of 
usefulness ; and that the faithful teacher gath- 
ers rich reward, as he goes along, is highly pro- 
bable. Still these are not the chief induce- 
inents I would hold out. I prefer to appeal at 
once to the sense of duty, and dwell upon the fact 
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that here is an opportunity, and that we are 
bound to do good ** as we have opportunity^* 
Such a course would be most honest, and, in 
the end, would be found the best policy. A re- 
cruit, gained by such an application, would be 
a fellow-laborer not easily daunted. His mo- 
tive would keep him on his post and hopeful, 
when others are leaving with the sigh of de- 
spondency, or in the gloom of disappointment. 
Besides, it is not true, that brightness is ever on 
the path of the teacher, any more than it is ev- 
er on- the path of other mortals. Those trials of 
faith, patience and love, which all endure, and 
by which, rightly improved, all are tb be made 
better, belong to his lot, as they belong to the 
lot of every man. He needs, therefore, to be- 
gin and continue his efforts to do good, because 
it is his piivilege and his duty. 

But these sentiments are not responded to by 
many. When seeking teachers, we are met by 
excuses not a few ; and as we have to exert our- 
selves, to fill the vacancies which necessarily 
occur from time to time in our little band, it 
may be well to examine, for a monient, these ex- 
cuses. They all of them avow a want, — a 
want of time, a want of knowledge, or what 
is still worse, and perhaps most common, a want 
of inclination. Now such apologies evince a 
great disregard of duty, and argue a sad mal- 
arrangement of life. They are no farther of 
weight, as reasons for neglecting the Sunday 
school, than they are of weight as reasons for 
neglecting the most solemn basiness of exis- 
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tence. They go upon the false assumption that 
in order to be teachers, ^^'e need to be or to do 
something from which we should otherwise be 
exempted. But the truth is, wb are called up- 
on to do but little, if any, more, to fit ourselves 
for the Sunday school, than we are to be men 
and christians. He, consequently, to whom we 
may, with reason. and propriety, apply for assis- 
tance, and who declines complying with our re- 
quest, is trying to avoid the very purpose of his 
creation. 

This remark may seem too strong ; for the 
view here taken is not often presented. But it 
is none the less just on that account; and a little 
thought will satisfy you of its correctness. Con- 
sider, for a moment, what is required of a teach- 
er. To rule and educate his own spirit, to 
study the scriptures, to think m^ch of things 
unseen and eternal, to cultivate his intellect 
and improve the heart, to be ready to toil for 
the good of others, in short, to be a christian. 
Now is not all this obligatory upon every onet 
Can it ever be neglected with impunity ? Does 
it not constitute our duty as followers of Christ, 
— nay, as moral and accountable beings? Let 
me be understood here. I do not mean to say, 
because that which is required of us as teachers 
is also required of us as men, all are therefore 
under an obligation to become teachers. Many, 
for various and obvious reasons, may be excus- 
ed from this particular o(iice in the church. All 
I contend for, is, that those unto whom, every 
fair allowance being made, we may justly look 
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for aid in the Sunday school, cannot, in gener- 
al, refuse their co-operation, unless quite insens- 
ible to their first and highest duties. If they 
plead want of tinne, knowledge, inclination, do 
they not thereby confess themselves careless 
about the welfare of the soul ? 

From what I have said, it seems, that but lit- 
tle new duly, so to speak, is imposed upon the 
teacher, and that he assumes hardly any obliga- 
tion, which, were he not a teacher, he might dis" 
regard ; the time actually employed in the Sun- 
day school being nearly the whole of the addi- 
tional demand made upon him. And here, I 
may add, that the amount of time which a good 
degree of fidelity would ask, is often exaggera- 
ted. To spend an hour profitably with a class, 
does not require great preparation. Let the 
teacher be alive to his work, let him set apart 
each day a few moments, or on Saturday or 
Sunday evening devote a longer period, to such 
reading, thought, and other exercises, as may fit 
him for an interview with his scholars, and he 
will find himself furnished for his task. Be- 
sides, there are various offices in a Sunday 
school ; and all are not equally arduous. There 
is room, therefore, for the services of those who 
can do but little, as well as for the services of 
those who can do much. 

Having thus shown the unsoundness of the 
excuses generally made by those who ought, 
but yet are unwilling to be laborers in the Sun- 
day school, I name as another qualification of 
the teacher :-^ 
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IL A trustfidand hopeful spirit , Teachers 
frequently, and occasionally perhaps with rea- 
son, grow faint and weary, and are anxious to 
abandon their places. They are, like all who 
endeavor to improve the moral and religious con* 
dition of man, liable to the weakness of thinking, 
at times, their labor is in vain. The best way 
to furnish a medicine for this too common indis- 
position, and thereby to re-animate the expiring 
faith and zeal of the despondent, will be to point 
out its causes. I suppose the teacher is in dan- 
ger of becoming dissatisfied with his work, ei- 
ther because he forgets the object of the Sunday 
school, or because his own ideas of the amount 
of success he may reasonably anticipate are in- 
definite, or because he has not duly reflected 
upon the nature of moral influence. 

1. The teacher forgets the object of the Sun- 
day school. He tneets with rudeness, perverse- 
ness, obstinacy, wickedness, in his scholars ; 
they are not /So docile, orderly, attentive as he 
could wish ; and when this happens he is desi- 
rous of leaving them as incorrigible. Now such 
a desire shows that he has not a distinct concep- 
tion of his duty. His complaint — put into plain 
language — is, that the children are not quite or 
almost perfect. This is to be lamented, but not 
wondered at. If "they were perfect, they would 
need but little of our services. To correct faults 
of character is our business. We must expect, 
in some cases, to meet with bad habits and vi- 
cious propensities, and endeavor, by patient and 
long-continued toil, to destroy them; and for a 
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teacher to gire their appearance as a reason for 
quitting his class, is about as agreeable to the 
dictates of truth and duty, as for a minister to 
cease preaching repentance, because the world 
is so sinful* It is a part of the teacher's mission 
to. seek and save the lost, 

2. The teacher desponds, again, because his 
own ideas of the amount of success he may rea- 
sonably anticipate, are indefinite. When we 
take a class we ought to examine it with care, 
study the condition in life of its members, the 
circumstances by which they are surrounded, 
and then ask how much we can hope to accom- 
plish ? It is folly to weep because we cannot 
do all we may desire. Our exertions are but 
one among a thousand influences which bear up* 
on our pupils. They are not exclusively, they 
are only partially, and for short seasons, under 
our control. Instead, therefore, of looking too 
anxiously for results, instead of depending up* 
on visible success for our encouragement, let 
us be most solicitous, calmly and steadily to do 
our duty, having faith in that overruling prov- 
idence which will not allow a single good seed, 
sown in sincerity, to perish or be overran with 
weeds. 

3, The teacher desponds, once more, because 
he has not duly reflected upon the nature of mor- 
al influence. The consequences of that influence, 
will, for the most part, be invisible. He may not 
be permitted to see much, certainly not the whole, 
of the good he may do. He cannot follow the 
child home, be with him on the play-groand, 

2 
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go with him up to manhood and into all the rela- 
tions of life, and mark where and to how great an 
extent his instructions affect his character and his 
doings. The good word is spoken, the truth 
imparted, but years may roll away before it 
bears a blossom, and ages before it brings forth 
the ripe fruit. Think for a moment how a char- 
acter is formed. It is the workmanship of agents, 
exercises, influences and circumstances, which 
no man can count. A host of ministers are la- 
boring with us, some wisely and others wicked- 
ly, sbmq for good and others for evil. In a pro- 
cess so complicated, are we to be astonished that 
we cannot follow oUr agency from its commence- 
ment, and through all its stages, to the final re- 
sult? You may not help a child to be per- 
fect; but were it not for your care how much 
darker might be the color of his after-life. You 
may not perceive a rapid improvement in your 
pupils ; but long after you have left this world, 
they may be calling you blessed for your labors in 
their behalf. I might strenghten these observa- 
tions by anecdotes, but it is not necessary. We 
may find their confirmation in our own experi- 
ence. We can all, doubtless, trace to some care- 
less word, some single remark or act, spoken 
or done by the friends of our youth, important 
features in our characters. The fact is, that at 
the moment we communicate a troth, the soul to 
whom it is addressed may not be in a fit state to 
receive or apply it to practice. Our instructions 
are frequently \ik^ some seeds, in which the prin- 
ciple of vitality slumbers so long that they seem 
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dead ; but after a long time, it may be, the dews 
of heaven and the warm, rays of the sun fall on 
them^aftd they.erow and bring forth fruit, some 
twenty, some fifty, and some an hundred fold. 
The teachings of the faithful instruclor, are a part 
of the material out of which is wrought, by the 
mysterious machinery of life, the characters of 
his scholars. He may not see them interweaving 
themselves among the hints, suggestions, and im- 
pressions obtained from other sources, but they 
are busy furnishing their threads and giving beau- 
ty and strength to the fabric. Carry the smallest 
taper into an illuminated hall and it increases the 
general brilliancy of the apartment, although you 
strive in vain to separate its particular rays from 
those shed abroad by the multitude of blazing 
lamps. So it is with moral influence. It is never 
lost ; notwithstanding its instrumentality is un- 
seen. It is never lost ; notwithstanding you can 
neither tell where it takes effect, or where it comes 
into use. Sunday school teachers should there- 
fore have the wisdom of hope and the patience 
of faith. 

These imperfect thoughts on the causes of des- 
pondency in teachers, are by no means a full dis- 
cussion of the subject. I ofier them only that you 
may ponder and follow them out. If you will Jo 
this, I think you will confess, that we have less to 
warrant that weariness in well-doing, the best io- 
structers sometimes experience, than we are wont 
to suppose. 

Before I conclude, there is one other thought 
to be added. When teachers lose their interest 
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in their vocation, or are oppressed by its difficul- 
ties, the fault is, sometimes, almost wJ;iolIy in 
themselves, and indicates the coming onofluke- 
warmness and indifference to religion. They 
have, unconsciously, grown worldly ; lost some- 
thing of their spiriiual-mindedness ; their hearts 
have become cold, and their affections are begin- 
ning to be weaned from God and goodness. It 
"will be safe, therefore, always to inquire, first, 
when our path seems rough, blocked up, or 
gloomy, whether the light that is within be not 
darkened ; whether the fire on the heart's altar be 
not burning dim and low. How often will hon- 
est self-examination force the minister of Christ, 
whether he labor in the pulpit or in the Sunday 
school to confess, that were he a better and more 
consistent christian, his difficulties and embar- 
rassments would vanish. In the moral, if not in 
the natural vror\dy faith will remove mountains. 



LECTURE m. 

^ualfficationf of Teachers continued»*>-S. Reverence for the 
8oal.-^What is a child V-4. The habit of obeerving chil- 
dren. 

III. I NAME reverence for' the soul as another 
qualification of the teacher. By this I mean a 
sober and wise reverence : a reverence not inspir- 
ed merely, by eloquent, but general remarks, on 
the worth of the spirit, but a reverence resulting 
from our own study of human nature. It is 
possible to dwell upon the dignity of the soul, 
without feeling it, to eulogize its greatness in 
words, without recognizing its greatness in our 
practice. We must discover for ourselves the 
indications of a high destiny, the image of God 
in man, before we shall truly honor him.- I 
make this remark, because we are frequently in 
danger of assenting with emotion to a truth ear- 
nestly set forth in glowing language, while we 
fail to remember that truth in the every day af- 
fairs of life, and in the discharge of duties, high- 
ly important, but destitute, it may be of the bril- 
liant and attractive colors of poetry or the imag- 
ination. It is easy to admit that man is a noble 
being, when Milton is adduced as an example, 

2* 
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ren ! What is to be the result of all this — ^wbat 
the consummation of such a pilgrimage and such 
a warfare ? Let your own experience and ob- 
servation, in conjunction with the teachings of 
reason and scripture, furnish the imagination 
with the materials wherewith to create a picture 
of the child's whole career ; let that picture be 
composed of the trials and joys, the sorrow and 
gladness of existence ; lot it exhibit the work- 
ings of thought and desire, hope and fear, as 
they move, tremble, struggle within ; nay, let it 
carry the young being beyond the horizon of 
time and behold him rising to higher and yet 
higher attainments in goodness, or sinking deep- 
er and yet deeper in sin : in a word, endeavor 
to see exemplified in that one child what you 
know must be the lot of human nature here and 
hereafter. Be not deceived by the cold language 
of custom. Think not the phenomena of exis- 
tence are less wonderful or its solemnities the 
less oppressive, because all men are born to live 
and die, and live again. But consider what it 
is to he — to be moral, accountable, deathless 
beings ; then remember the youth before you, 
whatever his outward form and visible garb, is 
actually and truly one of the myriads of such 
beings, coming from '*God who is our home." 
Lose not the individual in the mass ; but regard 
as fast-coming realities to him, what appertains 
to all mortals, both in time and in eternity. Do- 
ing thus, you cannot fail to reverence the soul. 
Doing thus, you shall go to your work, with faith, 
in earnest, and with a profound conviction of its 
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importance. Doing thus, you shall see the mean- 
ing of the blessing Jesus bestowed on little chil- 
dren ; and understand what those startling 
words mean, ** whosoever offends one of these 
little ones, it were better that a mill stone were 
hanged about his neck and he were drowned in 
the depths of the sea." 

IV. Somewhat connected with the last, but 
deserving separate mention is another qualifica- 
tion desirable in a teacher, viz : the habit of ob' 
serving children as they are moving, talking, 
playing around us. A zealous botanist sees 
every plants although he may pass his friend 
without recognition. A true sailor examines 
every ship within the reach of his eye. Every 
one is quick to perceive and anxious to study 
whatever gratifies his ruling taste or can be made 
to promote his favorite pursuit. Thus should it, 
in like manner, be with the Sunday school 
teacher. As he is to labor for the young, let 
him omit no opportunity to watch and study the 
young. He needs to know their thoughts and 
feelings, and how they are wont to manifest 
them. He needs to know their dialect and the 
kind of language which they most readily un- 
derstand and fe^L This he can do, in part, byre- 
turning, in memory, to his own early days, and 
reproducing the consciousness of that season, 
and in part, by observing those who are just 
commencing the career of life. He must be- 
come again as a little child, think, act and talk, 
in a measure, as a little child. To be a wise 
and successful teacher, as well as to enter the 
kingdom of heaven, this is necessary. 
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It 18 an obvioas remark, that although aU 
men are alike in many respects and you may 
predicate certain truths of them universally,, 
still there are wide differences in various class- 
es, arising from the variety in their avoca* 
tions and circumstances. The same measures, 
words and illustrations, which are proper and 
effacacious in addressing a community of farm- 
ers, would be out of place, and of little avail in 
addressing a congregation of sailors. Thus is 
it likewise' with the different seasons of life. 
The instruction, or perhaps I should say the garb 
in which instruction is clothed, that meets the 
wants of manhood, is not appropriate to child- 
hood. The child is the father of the man ; but 
not, therefore, to be treated as you treat the man. 
It is necessary then, to study children. Many 
neglect to do this ; and the bad consequences of 
this neglect are often very apparent. In the 
mariner in which the faults of the young are 
dealt with, for example, you may frequently see 
a proof of the correctness of my remark. Many 
act in reference to sins in a child, as if they 
arose from depravity as great, as the same sins 
would evince when committed by a man. Take 
a case. A boy is quite profane. His teacher 
discovers it, is shocked and grieved, and imme- 
diately talks to him and threatens and warns 
him, as if he indulged in this sad habit with all 
an adult's knowledge of its iniquity. This may 
not be, and in numerous instances, this is not 
the fact. Children are great imitators, and per- 
haps the swearing boy has only copied a bi^d 
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example ever before him at home or elsewhere. 
The possibility that this is the truth of the mat- 
ter ought to be borne in mind, and the pupil 
dealt with accordingly. I might add other il- 
lustrations, but have room only for hints. You 
cat! easily understand to what general truth I' 
allude as applicable to the relation between the 
teacher and his pupil. In order to arrive at 
the degree of sinfulness in the actions of any 
person, you must know the extent of his knowl- 
edge of right and wrong. Bad habits are not 
always a sign of a wilfully bad heart. Before 
you puriish a child then, be sure to know how 
much inward wickedness, his imitation of the 
vices of men indicates. The infant may copy th* 
expressions of its guilty parent without having 
his spirit entirely, or even deeply corrupted. 
There is a transgression which grows out of cir- 
cumstances, to be carefully distinguished from 
that which is the choice of the soul. A child 
may appear worse than he is, even as a man 
may appear better than he is. 

These observations, although quite imperfect, 
may serve to show how essential an intimate 
knowledge Of childhood is to the success of the 
teacher. How then is he to obtain this knowl- 
edge ? By forming the habit of observing the 
young wherever he may meet them. This hab- 
it may be easily acquired, and experience will 
teach its worth better than any words of mine. 
Children are not to be understood at a glance. 
They:: are not the simple things some seem to 
imagine. Their minds are not to be compre- 
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bended, neither are their hearts to be reached 
by the superficial and thoughtless. As sagacity 
and wisdom is needfol to him who would teacn 
and govern men, scare they needful to him who 
would teach and govern children. Make it 
then, ever an object, to learn al] you can of the 
ways of childhood. Think not that you can be 
perfect as teachers in a day, or even in months ; 
for there are few subjects which require longer, 
more constant and patient study than the moral 
and religious culture of the young ; and to the 
successful prosecution of this, it is necessary to 
have the eye trained to scrutinize, and the mind 
prepared carefully to ponder, the outward mani- 
festation of the soul in its infancy. 



LECTURE IV. 

r 

Qualifications of teachers continued.— -5. Manner.— 6. Lao« 
guage — 7. Keeping journals. 

.V. As I do not aim at a very orderly arrange* 
ment in my remarks, I will next say a word 
on the importance of manner in a teacher. I 
mean by manner his outward deportment and 
carriage towards his pupils. This deserves 
more consideration than some may suppose^ 
I need not remind you how much effect is pro- 
duced by manner among adults. You know 
that the best principles, the finest qualities of 
mind and heart, derive additional lusture and 
power from a graceful expression of them ; 
and you know also how much real merit some- 
times suffers, when its possessors are unfortu- 
nate in their demeanor. One who has a calm, 
modest and yet unembarrased way, at once puts 
us at ease in his society. When we find 
ourselves charmed with a new acquaintance, 
how frequently we can trace the favorable im- 
pression to his mode of manifesting his thoughts 
and feelings, rather than to anything very supe- 
rior in his talents or charaeter. Some persona 

3 
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win your good opinion by a shake of the hand. 
There is meaning in the gesture, the gait, the 
look of an individual. They are not merely 
outward graces which are put on ; they are fre- 
quently visible types and signs of the state of 
the inner man. 

If I may without irrcrerence, let me allude, 
as a farther illustration of my meaning, to the 
ideay the mental image we have of th& Savior. 
His person has never been described. His elo- 
quence has ceased to be audible. We know- 
nothing of the form he wore while on earth. 
Yet we all imagine how he looked and spoke, 
when, for example, he delivered the sermon on 
the mount. Read the passage where he bids 
his hearers consider the lillies ; as yon read, 
have you not a picture in your mind of his atti- 
tude, while pointing to the flowers, "chosen 
thus and blessed, " and do you not almost hear 
the voice, with which from them, 

" That heaTf nly leieon for all heart! be drew, 
Eternal, univertat at ihe sky. 

If, therefore, we thus involuntary embody cer- 
tain sentiments and truths, — if there are fit 
shapes and expressions, which they at once sug- 
gest, then there is power, and great power too, 
in manner. 

From these remarks, you may see why at- 
tention to our deportment towards children, is 
of consequence. It has much to do with the 
preservation of order and the gaining of atten- 
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doQ. Indeed, I sappose example and care« 
in redation to this matter, on the part of individ- 
ual teachers, will go farther than almost any- 
thing else to insure propriety of behavior in the 
Sunday schooL Teachers then should study to 
be quiet and gentle in their own motions; calm, 
firm, and yet earnest in their tones. A look 
will oftentimes do more than a threat, or a long 
and «ober exhortation. 

I may seem, to some, to be dwelling on a tri- 
fle ; but I think otherwise. On reflection you 
will find that there is some weight in my sug- 
gestions. Order and stillness are surely neces- 
sary in the school Any hints, therefore, point- 
ing out any way of obtaining them, are of value. 
Allow me then to r.epeat my remark, that the 
silent influence of a correct manner in the teach- 
ers, will be seen in the deportnent of the chil- 
dren. Let the instructor be in the habit of 
talking loud, of moving rapidly, of taking awk-* 
ward positions; and however much good he 
may .do, he will probably have a noisy, boisterous 
class^ to the annoyance of his neighbors and the 
whole school. In our treatment of our pupils, 
therefore, let us endeavor to exhibit a simple, 
affectionate, and polite manner. If we would 
have them respectful towards us, we must be res- 
pectful towards them. We must teach them by 
example to be still ; to lay down books with 
caution ; to button the pew doors ; to see that the 
crickets stand firm, and that umbrellas are not 
in a 'position to be easily overthrown. To prevent 
them from being pert, we must avoid being fret- 
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fal ; to prevent them from pushing and jostling 
each other, we must neither jerk, nor pull them 
into good behavior. All necessary firmness 
may be thrown into a calm and even affection- 
ate manner : and there are few cases where 
force will answer a better purpose in the end 
than calm persuation. I mean not by this, how- 
ever, that authority is never to be used, or that 
occasions for the use of some severity never oc- 
cur. Propriety of behavior is to be secured at 
all events ; and if it cannot, in any sad instance, 
be obtained by kindness and persuasion, per- 
haps the best course is to remove the offender, 
after suitable Warning, from the school. 

The remarks I have made, may not be uni- 
versally applicable ; still, as the humblest parts 
of a machine are liable to be overlooked, while 
they are nevertheless essential to its perfection, 
I do not think they will be found wholly out of 
place. 

VI. I pass to another topic, viz. the langtuige 
to be used by teachers. On this point I shall 
offer you but two suggestions. 1. Be careful 
to avoid all atheistical phraseology. This may 
strike you as a very strange hint; it is one, 
however, of some moment. There is frequent- 
ly in very good people a reluctance to tise a re- 
ligious, christian dialect. I have no reference, 
in saying this, to the peculiar terms of a sect, 
or the stereotyped phrases of theology ; but I 
mean those words which correctly express not 
only the thoughts of manly piety, but likewise 
' the simple truth. 
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Thw error is roost obvious when the phcuom* 
ena of creation are the subjects of discourse. 
These are spoken of as the works of nature ; a 
phrase which, besides being cold and without 
tneaning, prevents man from acknowledging, as 
he ought, the Omnipresent God. However ex- 
cusable such a style of address may be in scien- 
tific lectures and books, it should never enter 
the Sunday school. If. the beautiful and won- 
derful things of the earth and the heavens are 
there adverted to, let it always be done with a 
recognition of the Almighty. Never speak of 
nature as a creative or a protecting power. 3ut 
let the visible world be described as both an 
evidence of the existence afld a manifestation of 
the overflowing love of our Father. The child 
should be taught to look upon creation as a 
message from God, as another Bible, full of 
glorious emblems for the eye, and sounds of 
music for the ear. There should be no second 
causes to conceal from him the First Cause. 
He should early learn not to mistake instru- 
ments, agents and processes, for the creative 
energy of the Infinite One. Thus the senti- 
ment of devotion may be warmed into life ; 
thus discontent and fretfulness may be check- 
ed ; and thus science and natural philosophy 
may become handmaidens of piety. Accustom, 
therefore, your children to look at flowers as 
clothed in glory, at birds as fed and protected, 
at all things as called into being and preserved 
by their heavenly Father. 

2. Let your language to your children be 
3* 
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simple but not childish. It is a mistake to 
suppose, that to be understood by them, you 
must use '* baby-talk. " Hard words are not 
so much th^ cause of difficulty in making 
yourselves understood, as the want of clear 
thoughts within their comprehension, or the fail-* 
ure to employ illustrations, or the neglect of de- 
tails. In »* Abbot's Way To Do Good, " there 
are some excellent remarks on this poii^t, whicli 
I will here quote, recommending at the same, 
time, the whole of the chapter, (that on children,) 
from which they are taken, to your attentioa, 
as containing many valuable and useful thoughts. 

" The great difficulty with instructions and 
addresses to childhood, and the books written 
for them, is not want of simplicity, as is com* 
monly supposed, but generality — abstractnesg—^ 
a mode of exhibiting a subject or a train of 
thoughts, which presents no distinct conceptions 
to a mind which is unaccustomed to any e]e* 
ments of thought which have not form or color. 
So that that which is precise, and striking, and 
clear to the mind of the speaker, is vague, and 
undefined, and inappreciable to the uninformed 
minds to which it is addressed. 

** Be exceedingly minute in the details of what 
you describe. Take very short steps, and take 
each one very distinctly. If, for instance, you 
are narrating to a man, you may simply say, if 
such an incid^ent occurs in the course of the nar- 
rative, that your hero * went down to the shore 
and got into a boat and pushed off.' Your hear- 
er has probably got into a boat often enough to 
understand it. But if you are talking to a child. 
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he will be more interested if you say, * he went 
down to the shore and foand a boat there. One 
end of the boat, the front part, which they call 
the bows, was up against ihe shore a Htile in the 
sand. The other end was out on the waterj and 
moved up and down gently with the waves. 
There were seats across the boat, and two oars 
lying along upon the seats. The man steppfed 
upon the bows of the boat. It was fast in the 
sand, so, that it did not sink under him. Then 
he took/up one of the oars and began tb push 
against the shore to push himself off. - But as 
he. was standing upon the bows, his weight pres- 
sed the bows down hard upon the sand, and sd 
,he could not push the boat 'off. Then he went 
to the other end of the boat^ stepping over the 
seats. The other end of the boat is the stern. 
The stern sank a little, and the boat yocked fropi 
one side to the other, and made the oar tyhich 
was on the seats rattle. There was nothing but 
water under the st^rn of the bo^t, and that, was 
what made it unsteady. The man stept care- 
fully, and when he was fairly, in. the stern, he 
reached his oar out again, and now he could 
pu^h it off. The bows rubbed slowly back, off 
the sand, and in a^ minute the whole boat was 
floating off on the water.*" 

VII. Before^ I close, I may as wejl recommend 
a practice which I intended to have suggested 
before now. I refer to the practice of keeping a 
journal of what takes place each Sunday in your 
classes. You wish tb Viotice every characteristic 
manifested by your pupils; to knoWi by com- 
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paring one day with another, in what way, you 
most interest them; to reach these and other 
beneficial ends, the. plan I advise will be of much 
assistance. The efibrt to do this will be of man- 
ifest advantage to you^r own minds, and enable 
you to improve upon yourselves. And here let 
me add, that the true teacher will wish for such 
aids, beause he will always look upon himself 
as a learner. Neither in one day, or oiye month, 
or one year, can we know or do all our office re- 
quire.s. We must keep our minds open it re- 
ceive more and more light. Sometimes teach- 
ers, I fear, go on in one way, havipg no idea 
that' they are to advance, or that they can de- 
rive help from the experience of others. It is 
sot so. ^ The Sunday school is even yet in its 
infancy, and in some degree ah experiment. 
We should, therefore, neglect no n;keans or op- 
portunities that promise to add to our knowl- 
edge or to increase our usefulnes^*'*^ 



* Since the above wat written I have known ins)tiiii« 
cet where the pupils in the older classes in a Sunday 
school keep ajoul'nai ; eaclv one in turn writinfr the record 
of a day. The journui is read,^very Sunday. The efiect is 
said, by the teachers, to be excellent. , 



LECTURE V. 

Qualifioiitions of Teachers continued.— 8. Vnitinf the 
scholars.— 9 The oo«operation of parents to be -sought. 
— 10 Punctuality and Constancy. 

VIII. The true teacher mil endeavor to see his 
scholars as frequently as possible. This sugges- 
tion will commend itself as imporlant to every 
one the momenthe teflects that the value of the 
Sqn^day school arises, in no small degree, from its 
being the.meansof establishing a close, affection- 
ate and christian connexion between adults and 
the youngs He takes a low view of his vocation, 
as a teacher, who supposes it is bis whole duty 
to hear recitations and give instruction on Sun- 
day. His influence ought to be the influence of 
one who seeks in his pupils, not merely the in- 
crease of knowledge, but. also, and mainly, the 
formation of a christian character ; and to exert 
such an influence, be needs their love and confi- 
dence^ a familiar acquaintance with their condi- 
tion in life, the circumstances by which they are 
surrounded at home, the temptations to which 
they are daily exposed^, and, in short, all the in- 
formation he can obtain concerning every thing 
that affects their moral growth. To obtain this 
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necessary knowledge, he must of course see the 
members of the class often, and see them, too, 
as otie who has a constant interest in their wel- 
fare, is ready to rejoice and to weep with them, 
anxious to utter, in season, the word of advice, 
caution and reproof to the extent of his ability, 
and desirous of aetingthe part of a friendly guide 
to his young fellow pilgrims. Is not this a cor- 
rect account of what the teacher should aim to 
accomplish? And if set, does it not urge upon 
bim the habit of visiting his scholars, more or 
less, ar a duty not to be neglected ? 

Let the teacher have a true idea of his office, 
and he will find that almost as much may be 
done for his pupils out of the school as in it. 
By seeing them during the week, he can better 
discover their peculiarities of character and leant 
a great deal which will give a successful direc- 
tion to his labors on Sunday. Besides, the sort 
of familiar intercourse I recommend, will lead 
to that mutual attachment between the instructor 
and his scholars, without which his exertions 
are not of great value ; for, in all probability he 
will be lukewarm and formal, while they will be 
indiiierent and listless. To gain the ear of an 
adult, you must first find an avenue to his heart; 
and the same remark is doubly applrcable to a 
child. The teacher must love his , charge, and 
they must love him, or else their weekly meet- 
ings will do little good to either. I repeat the 
suggestion therefore, visit your scholars, I do 
not mean by this, make only formal calls upon 
them. I mean, take the most natural methods 
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of cultirating an intimate acquaintance with 
tbem. If you meet them in the street haye a 
kind word and a smile ready. If you see them 
at their plays, manifest an interest in their in- 
nocent recreations. If they are sick, go to them, 
with some IJttle gift, or some pleasnnt story, or 
some soothing conversation. . Endeavour, to 
prove ^ to them in those thousand ways, trne af^ 
fection suggests, that you are their friend. 

Besides all the other advantages resulting 
from such a course of conduct on the part of a 
teacher^ it will do nwch to give him a re^i^h for 
his office. His work will become an aff^iir of 
the heart. . .Loving and being loved, he will not 
toil merely because it is a duty, but also because 
it is a rich pleasure. I should \)e willing to test 
the truth of this remark by an appeal to experi- 
ence. I venture to say, that the teacher who 
does the most for his class, who keeps up the 
closest intercourse with them, who thinks of 
them frequently, watches over them with some- 
thing of the solicitude of a guardian angel, and 
has the most anxie.ty abotit their progress in 
goodness, I venture to say, such a teacher is the 
one who tinds his office the most interesting 
and would be the least disposed to quit it^ ' 

IX. Besides cultivating an intimacy with his 
pupils,the true teacher \y\\\ seek ike acqitainfetnce 
and co-operation of their parents. Many bene- 
fits will follow from reducing thi* hint to prac- 
tice. Ii will do awa^y in some measure an ob- 
jection frequently urged against the Sunday 
school. It is often aaid that this institution has 
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a toQdeQ<;y to destroy the feeling of parental re- 
sponsibility in regard to the religious culture of 
the young., I have before remarked, that I do 
Bot think this tendency necessary or very com- 
mon. Still in some instances h may exist, and 
whei;eYer this is the case, the evil can be reme- 
died, in part certainly, by efforts made by teach- 
ers to bring about a close nnioix between the 
Sunday school and the. homes of their pupils. 
L^t ithem go to those homes> and* solicit from 
fathers and mothers the aid to which tl^ey have 
a riglit, ahd which will not be .refused. Let 
the;na. inf^m parents of whatever difficulties they 
experience, and seek from parents, who have the 
best opJDortunities for judging, all the knowledge 
jtbey can iiiipaift.as to th6 temper, tb^ habits of 
mind, and the peculiarities of character in their 
child re os The teacher can at the best only 
knpw his scholars partially ; the short time he 
is personally Wiith them, afifords^ but slender 
means Tor obtaining all the informieition needed 
to make his insticuctions effi<^cious:; consequent- 
ly for much, very mpch of that information he 
must be indebted to the farther or the mother 
who see his pupils almost every, hour, and have 
watched over them iVom infancy. !But besides 
increasing, his own' abtiity to be faithful^ the 
teacher who is la the habit of visiting the pa- 
rents, wiirdogoodin other ways. The chjlU 
dren will see Jthat he is in earnest; that he goes 
not to bis labors for. form sake;, that he is 
not a iQeremech^oicaP Clearer of lessens; bat 
on- ^e contrary^ from his co'^operatioa and inter'' 
coarse with those whom they know ar^ most so« 
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lieitous for their welfare, the^ will infer that he 
too loves them, and is interested in making them 
wiser and better. They will, therefore, look to 
him with more respect, atid affection, and treat 
him with more openness and frankness. In oth- 
er words, the practice I recommend will do 
much towards obtaining for the teacher the 
hearts and the esteem of his charge ; a point, 
as I have before said, that must Jbe gained before 
he can hope to be successful in the discharge of 
his office. , ^ 

In addition to the good effects already hinte 
at, may not another follow from a familiar inter- 
course between parents and teachers? May it 
not keep the former more alive to the existence, 
and more impressed with a sense of the impor- 
tance, of the Sunday school? Where such an 
intercourse exists, I imagine it will be found that 
the children are in their places, from week to 
week, more regularly and punctually ; that their 
lessons are better learned, and their whole de- 
portment more correct. And if this result comes 
from teachers' visits, then surely they are of no 
little consequence ; for, every one must see that 
few things are more needed to the improvement 
of the Sunday school, than a deeper and more 
practical interest in its welfare on the part of pa- 
rents. If then you would understand, thorough- 
ly, the characters of your scholars, if you would 
have them listen to you with affectionate atten- 
tion, if you would give new life and importance 
to the Sunday school, ,by deepening the interest 
of the religious community in its behalf, be a.< 

4 
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sored yon may do mnch to reach these and ma* 
ny other desirably endsi by putting into practice, 
as far as may be, the habit of visiting both your 
children and their parents. 

X. The true teacher wili be as punctual arid 
constant as possible in his attendance on Sunday. 
Much has been said oa this subject ; and in al- 
most all schools, it is a standing complaint, that 
the tardiness and frequent absence of some teach- 
ers, greatly interfere with their prosperity. 
These seem to be an abiding matter of regret, — 
a sort ot chronic disease, which, although it may 
be checked, is beyond the reach of entire cure. 
But one view ought tabe taken in relation to 
this evil, and that is, — teachers who cannot 
come to their work regularly and punctually, 
had better not come at all. This remark is not 
made, as applicable to absences occasioned by 
visits out of town, sickness, or other peculiar 
and unavoidable causes, unless it is probable 
such absences must often occur ; neither is it 
made in the way of censure and complaint ; but 
it is made becauee the fault to which it refers is 
inconsistent with the usefulness, and if at all 

frevalent, with the very existence of anything 
ut the name and form of a Sunday school. 
Is it not so ? Just consider a few of its most 
disastrous effects. In the first place, since actions 
speak louder than words, it says to the class, that 
the teacher cannot be truly and deeply engaged 
in his vocation,-r-that they are not the company 
he loves^ — ^neither is the school the place to 
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which his heart directs him. It argues a want 
of interest on his, and produces a corresponding 
want of interest on their part. The hest classes 
are often thus spoiled, if not actually driven 
aw|iy. 

In the second place, the tardiness of which I 
speak, has a bad tendency in regard to the usual 
introductory services of the school. When clas- 
ses see their teachers entering the room after 
those services are over, they infer, and fairly in- 
fer, that they are not held in the highest respect ; 
they are taught to consider the prayer and 
hymn, as of no great importance, as a mere form. 
Whatever such teachers' may say to them of de^ 
votion, as a duty, will probably be little heeded. 
If we wish children to go reverently and sin- 
cerely to the altar, we must go with them ; — ^we 
must teach them by example that the devotional 
•exercises are the highest and holiest exercises. 

In the third place, want of punctuality pre- 
vents the profitable use of the little time it leaves 
the teacher. The library books,' and other mat<- 
ters, not directly connected with the lessons, are 
to be attended to. But if the teacher makes his 
appearance late, time must be pilfered from the 
hour, that ought to be given to the business of 
instruction. 

In the fourth place, the tardy teacher not only 
injures his own influence, but also injures the 
rest of the . school. The superintendent must 
neglect his duties to attend to the headless class, 
or he must impose double duty on some oth- 
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er teacber, or he must leave a number of hoy» 
or girls to spend the hoar in idleness, if not in 
mischief, to the injury of themselves and to the 
annoyance and hurt of the whole school. 

In the fifth place, punctuality is a christian 
virtue, better taught by example, than by precept. 
What can the procrastinating teacher say about 
iif that will hav9 weight? His practice will 
contradict his words. It will not do for him to 
censure the truant and loiterer. The fact that 
his services are voluntary makes no difference. 
If he undertakes the office of a teacher, he i» 
bound to discharge it faithfully ; and even then 
does no more than his duty. Much of that dur 
ty too is to be performed by actions : and 
among those action^ few, if any, are of more mo> 
ment than to be a pattern of punctuality and 
constancy. The class should never wait for 
him. 

These are some of the evils of tardiness and 
absence on the part of teachers. I have spoken 
of them plainly, not to be severe or harsh, but in 
order that they may be distinctly seen, strongly 
felt, carefully avoided. No Sunday school can 
prosper where they exist to aiw great extent; 
they will neutralize the best eflfortd for its wel- 
fare. 

In eoticlusion, therefore, I would say, first, if 
a teacher cannot be constant and puncttial, lei 
him not enter the Sunday school ; or, if there 
already, let him leave at once. • Secondly, if a 
teacher is under the necessity of being absent. 
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let him consider it a duty to provide a substitalev 
or to givd seasonable notice to the auperinten* 
dent, so that his place may be filled. This is 
essential. Each teacher occupies a post no one 
can so well maintain as he. He is a meni^ar o£ ' 
an institution, where every one mnst do bis otwk 
work, bear his own burthen. If he cannot be 
relied on, he is of little service. Moreover, he 
has entered on a field of labor which will require 
self-denial. He cannot consult ease and inclina- 
tion, and yet be true to duty. He must f^el that 
a responsibility rests upon him, and that sacrifices 
will sometimes be necessary. He must, unless 
superior claims forbid, face the storm, endure 
the heat, bear the cold. He must con^nt to 
forego the pleasure of gratifying curiosity, and 
be satified with the pleasure of doing good. To 
say all in a word, to be successful and happy, in 
our efforts to improve children, we must show 
them by deed and word, that, so far as lies in 
our power, we are, and willing to be devoted to 
them. 

J have now finished what I have to suggest 
concerning the qualifications of teachers, before 
speaking of them as directly engaged in the 
business oi instruction ; it may not be amiss, 
therefore, to close tbis number with a recapitula^ 
tion of those qualifications. 1. The teacher 
should enter upon and pursue his work from a 
sense of christian duty. 2. The teacher should 
cherish a trustful and hopeful spirit. 3, The 
teacher should reverence the human soul. • 4. 

The teacher should studV children. 5. The 

.4# 
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teacher should feel the imj^rtitnce of lAttntier^ 

6. The teacher should he careful in his language. 

7. The teacher should keep a journal. 8. Ther 
teacher should visit his children, and (9.) their 
parents. 10. The teacher should be punctuaf 
aai constant in his attendance at tbe school 



' LECTURE Vr. 

tlie teacher engaged in the bnsinese of inttractioif^-^rJef itf 
the daft — The ultimate object — ^Present occasion to b^ 
faied— >how T'-Plan needed. 

. I AM now to speak t)f the teacher as directly 
^iiigaged in the business of instrdction i and my 
first remark is, th&t he should liim, at the outset^ 
X6 haVe perfect ord^ in his class. Supposing 
the teacher to be just entering upon his voca^' 
tidn, I should recommend: to him, to study such 
iin arrangement of his scholars ifi the pew, or' 
seat, as will best secure quiet, and then to makef 
the necessity of correct deportment his first les- 
ion. It must not be forgotten that discipline is 
as essential in the Sunday school, as in other 
schools, or in the family* &ood behavior shoulct 
be at once firmly insisted on ; and any child 
who refuses td conduct with propriety ought not 
to be allowed to reihain to the injury of his com- 
panions, or th& interruption of the instructor. I 
do not mean that th^e teacher should b€( hasty or 
rash, — that hfe should eiercise no forbearance, 
—or thAt he should act with the same prompt- 
itude in the dismissal of a pupil, that would ini 
Other cases be justifiable. Children come tc 
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the Sunday school to he improved in habits and 
character, and not solely to be taught. Some 
of them are so situated lu life) that they learn 
little about politeness, and know little about 
good maners ; of course, they are to be treated 
with more than usual patience, lest they should 
desert the school, and the opportunity to benefit 
them be lost. But this Caution and forbearance 
is not to be carried too far. G^itlemanlike and 
ladylike, or rather christianlike conduct, to- 
gether with proper stillness and attention must 
constantly be required : and when, after fair 
warning and due admonitions, any child per- 
sists in wrong doing, that child, tot the sake of 
the class, — for the sake of the whols school, 
ought to be reported to the superintendent and 
dismissed. 

Having arranged his class, the teacher pro- 
ceeds to instruct them. What he is to teach, 
and how he is to teach, I shall speak of hereaf- 
ter. Before doing so, I wish to suggest two 
preliminary considerations of some consequence. 

1 Let the teacher remember that his ultimate 
object is not the communication of knowledge, 
but the formation of character,— that he is to 
have reference not so much to the intellect as 
to the heart; and therefore, let him not think 
that he is to help his children to be good, if I 
may use the expresson, by and by, but to be 
good nowt at onccy and on the spot^ so far as op- 
portunities for the exercise of virtde occur. To 
the thoughtful, vigilant teacher, such opportu- 
nities will fre^ently present themselves. Ma* 
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ny of the christian graces may, on a small scale^ 
be cultivated and exercised within the limits of a 
pew and an hour. Let the teacher then seize up- 
on any thing that may take place in the class, 
as a topic of conversation and instruction. Sup* 
pose the scholars crowd each other or struggle 
for the hest seat : from this the teacher may 
take occasion to speak of selfishness, and to re- 
commend gentleness and self-denial. Suppose 
a child has her attention fixed on her own or 
her neighbor's fine clothes : from this the teach* 
er may very naturally be led to say something 
about vanity and the love of dress. And so in 
many other instances. The behavior of the 
scholars will very frequently furnish the means 
of making an immediate and salutary impres- 
sion.. I mention this point because I have some- 
times thought that both in Sunday schools and 
families, there is apt to be too much reference 
to the future, or perhaps it is more poper to say, 
too little reference to the present. It is by doing 
the duty of the moment, the duty nearest to 
them, that men, women and children grow bet- 
ter. To practice virtue, at fence, even on a 
small scale, is the best way to understand and 
feel its worth. 

In making the use I recommend«of the actual 
sppearance of faults in a class, at the time of 
their appearance, the teacher must treat them 
wisely. I do not advise that he should make 
them the texts of lectures. I would have him 
«o employ them, that the children themselver 
shall discover their impropriety, and pass condem 
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nation on them« It is a general* principle of 
wide application, that the conscience of an offen- 
der should be his judge and utter his sentence ; 
and with children it is all important that they 
should be made to see and feel, for themselves, 
that they have done wrong. By skilful conver* 
sation the pupil should be led to see any parti- 
cular sin that has been committed, and also, 
why it is a sin. A boy may be reproved and 
punished, and from fear of reproof and punish- 
ment, kept from doing a wrong act, without 
ever, for himself, being conscious that the att is 
wrong. Conscience was intended by providence 
to be the judge of man, and no voice of a teach- 
er will be so author jtative and convincing as the 
voice of the monitor within. The way in 
which conscience can be aroused and made the 
agent of censure, can be seen in the following 
examples. A boy, about to throw stones at 
some pigeons, saw a lady coming towards him, 
and imme4iately put his hands behind him. 
The la^ took no direct notice of his effort to 
conceal nis weapons, and deceive her* She sim- 
ply an4 good naturedly asked him ; '^ What he 
should think, if, while at play with his com- 
panions, a large, strong and cruel man, or giant, 
should come along, and wantonly begin to throw 
rocks at them." The boy dropped the stones 
and the lady went on her way. Again, — a 
teacher -left his class for a few moments, and 
they were observed by the superintendent to 
be playing. He went, to them, and held this 
short conversation: *' Should you call him a 
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good boy who behaved well only now and 
then?" "No." **Whom should you call a 
good boy? " *^Why, one that behayed well all 
th^ time. ' " " That is, you mean, all the time 
his parent or any body was looking at him ? " 
" No, we doQt mean that. We mean a boy that 
behaves well, whether people are looking at him 
or not.*' ^* How then will a good class behave 
while the teaoher is absent?" — The class was 
immediately still. These are simple anecdotes ; 
but they may serve to illustrate my meaning : 
which is that we should always endeavor to 
make offenders sit in judgement on themselves, 
and discover for themselves the impropriety of 
their conduct. 

Something like the use, which, as I have sug- 
gested, may be made by the teacher, of the ap- 
pearance of faults in his class, for purposes of 
practical instruction, may also be made of other 
accidental occurrences, or any events which hap- 
pen, at the time, to interest his pupils. Some- 
times the minds of children are so taken up. with 
particular subjects, that it will be difficok to fix 
their attention on the regular lesson ; and fre- 
quently it will be found best to follow out, to a 
good ressult, trains of thought that are suggest- 
ed, at the moment, by circumstances. On the 
approach of certain holydays, for example, the 
young are full of anticipations, and are quite ab- 
sorbed in expected pleasures. Such occasions 
may be often employed with profit, when any 
attempt to divert the thoughts of pupils to other 
matters, would be almost fruitless. It was the 
remark of an individual of much wisdom ; " That 
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a minister must see, and be sure to strike wbeQ the 
iron is hoV^ The same advice may be given to the 
Sunday scbool teacher. The efficacyof instruction 
depends very .much on its being appropriate and 
in season. As a feeble illustration of the man- 
ner in which a very slight circumstance may be 
made to teach important truth, I venture to 
sketch an example. The teacher of a class was 
absent, and another individual took charge of 
them for a few moments. The boys had no reg- 
ular lesson, and there seemed but little chance 
of doing any good. On looking round the pew, 
however, the temporary teacher saw a small 
piece of wrought iron, which he took up, and 
something like the following conversation oc- 
curred : ** How came this here ?" »* H. T. left it 
here. He sits in this pew." **What is it?" 
"A piece -of iron." "Where does iron come 
from?" "Out of the earth." "Does it come 
out of the .earth in this form, and looking as this 
docs?" "Oh, no. It is mixed with earth." 
** What is it called, when it is dug out of the 
earth ?" " Ore." " Is iron of any use ?" " Oh 
yes." " How did people ever get along without 
it?" " I don't know — I don't see how they ev- 
er could do without it." " It seems to youab- 
solutely necessary, then, does it ?" " Yies." 
** LookkTound this meeting house ; how much of 
the usefulness of iron can you see here ?" The 
boys named nails, screws, stoves, &c. &c. '*Are 
these all the things made of iron of which you 
can think V^ " Oh, no." " Does man make 
iron?" "No." '* Who does?" "God." "We 
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could not do without it, you think?" "No." 
" What now may this bit of old iron teach you ?" 
'* The goodness of God." " Suppose a religious 
and a irreligious man should happen to come to 
a mine of iron ore, would they probably have 
the same thoughts ?" " No." *• What would 
the irreligious man be likely to think of?" "Of 
how many things, tne iron would make; of bow 
much money it was worth. " ** What would the 
religious man be likely to think of?" "The 
goodness of God." " Could man live without 
doing something for himself ?" **No." "Sup- 
pose man did every thing he could, — unless 
something was done for him, could he live ? 
He may plough the ground and plant the seed, 
but can he make, the' seed grow?" "'N*o." 
" Who helps m^n ?" " God." " Can you move 
youi; hands,, your feett Caq you talk and run?" 
" Yes." ' ** Can you do these things or not, as 
you please?" "Yes." ** Will your hands, 
feet, tong:ue, &c. move of themselves?" "No." 
'* Must you wiLl^ must you thvnk to move them V* 
" Yes." ** Could you live without breathing ?" 
**No." "Do you think always before you 
breathe ?" ** No." "Must you keep breathing 
all the time?" . " Yes."\ "Suppose you were 
obliged to think to breathe — ^just as you are oblig- 
ed to think to move your hands, d&c. t" " We 
could not do any thing else." " Could you 
sleep ?" " No." " Suppose you should, if that 
were possible, forget to breathe ?" " We should 
d.ie." "Then, if you had to keep [^topping t 
think to breathe, you could do nothing else, coul 

5 
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youl" " No," " What then does the contriv- 
ance of your lungs, &c., so that breathing goes 
on regularly) without your being obliged to will 
or to think about it, teach ?" " The goodness of 
God." " When you see apiece of iron, or when 
you consider that you keep' breathing without 
thinking about it, what ought you to remember?" 
" The goodness of God." Here th^ school was 
dismissed. 

II. The other consideration I wished to sug- 
gest before speaking of the particular subjects of 
instruction in the Sunday school, is that the 
teacher should have som€ general plan or systena. 
It is not enough that he gets through one Sun- 
day after another, without having any connec- 
tion between them. He ought^ in his own 
mind, at least, to have his work laid out, so as 
to pursue, to a greater or less extenjk, a regular 
course. If it is not well to hrfve instruction too 
formal and systematic ; neither is it well to have 
it loo desultory. To talk about a passage in 
scripture one Sunday, to read a story another, 
to speak of sacred geography a third, and so on, 
will not answer' a very good purpose. From 
what I have alreiady ^aid, you will perceive I 
am disposed to allow a good deal of latitude, 
and recommend that advantage be taken of fa- 
vorable occasions for making impressions, even 
at the expense of the regular lesson. But this 
practice must not be carried too far. Some gen- 
eral plan will be found of great assistance ; and 
teachers, if they had one, would not so often find 
themselves at a loss what to do, what to say, or 
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what to teach next. This plan, moreover, should 
study variety. Instruction should not be wholly 
addressed to the miud, neither should the hour 
be devoted entirely to addresses to the conscience 
or affectipns. Information and advice, knowl* 
edge and exhortation, may both come in, each 
day, for a share of attention ; the former, indeed, 
will frequently be found needful as a ground- 
work for the latter. When a teacher is to re- 
main some time in the school, and has the pros- 
pect of retaining the same class, he will do 
well to follow out a course. This will make the 
wor^ of preparation, and the actual business of 
teaching easier, and tend to increase the inter- 
est of bk pupils. I need not dwell on this 
point, because its necessity will be fully seen 
hereafter; but Leonid not omit a distinct notice 
,of it ; for, to the neglect of it, I suppose, much 
of the weariness and lukewarmness of teachers 
may fairly be attributed. 



LECTURE VII. 

The matttilr and maaoer of Sunday aohool iaitnio|LioiH— 
What roflolu to be propoeed •^aubjeoti of inatruotion — 
1. Child*! own nature. 

I AM next to speak of the matter and manner 
of Sunday school instruction. On this extensive 
and important subject, I can only offer a few 
brief and desultory suggestions. 

The question that meets us at the outset,^ — a 
question already adverted to,-^is ; what result is 
to be proposed in all our teaching ? Not, I an« 
swer, the improvement of the intellect or the com- 
munication of knowledge alone ; both of these 
objects are to receive attention, as subservient to 
the prime purpose ; but neither are to be sought 
as ends. To aid the child in the formation of a 
christian character, to develope his religious na- 
ture, to point out to him the true life, to promote 
his growth in active goodness, to assist, under 
God, in advancing his salvation as an immortal 
spirit, — a portion of this.great and gloiiouis work, 
it may be the privilege, as it ought tq be the de* 
sire, of the Sunday school teacher to perform. 
This cannot be done by one agent or ope effort. 
To teach mechanically a few doctrines, use a ^ew 
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manuals, uttet a fe^y preceptSi will nat be suffix 
cient. In the education of man, providence era- 
ploys a great variety of influences. The Sunday 
school teacher, in this respect, in some humble 
measure, must endeavor to imitate providence* 
The same method will not always be the best 
method. But in every plan it must be remem- 
bered, that whatever has no tendency directly 
or indirectly, to bring children into the kingdom 
of heaven, is out of place in the Sunday school* 
To amuse, to interest, to instruct, is not all. To 
make your pupils—^or rather to help your pupils^ 
to become good, is the point ne^er to be forgot< 
ten. 

I do not say this because I Would natrow the 
field of the teacher, or confine him to a few in- 
struments; but on the contrary, as I have said, 
because I would give him great latitude, and al 
low him to study much variety ; provided in so 
doing, the end to be sought, the good ultimately 
to be arrived at, is not overlooked. There is 
some danget test, teachers rest content with 
pleasing their pupils from day to day, and fail 
to inquire what will probably be the final and 
entire efiect of the course they pursue* Against 
this danger we must carefully guard. Whatever 
we teach and however* We teach, then, let us re- 
member onr office is a holy office, and unless we 
discharge it so as to produce religious results, 
we do not discharge it aright* 

Having thus, once more recognized the design 
of the Sunday school, we may Without fear of 

5# / 
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t* And first, the child's own nature is to be reveal^ 
ed to him. He i^ to be made cbnscioiis of what he 
is, led to see, and ias far as may be, to compre- 
hend himself. His thoughts are tb be turned id 
tiponhis own soul, and employed ih the business 
of self-study. Perhaps, it is on^ of the most diffi* 
cult, as it is one of the most neglected duties iii 
the itistruction of the yotmg, to aid thein in the 
acquisition of a knowledge of. their own being 
Yet this is the i)fimary duty to be pferformedi 
Conduct, actions, and Words, are so to speak the 
douiltenance, the eipfession of th« soul. They 
are its langiiage^ the instruments whereby it 
makes itself visible and audible. To trace these 
manifestations to their causes, to accustom the 
child to refer the outward ph6riomena, to the spir* 
it which produces them, is one of the first, as it 
ought to be 'one of the last objects aimed at< 
flow are we to teach it ? Are We to teach met- 
aphysics ; or use. With young chiltjiren, boo](S 
oh intellectual or moral philosophy f Are we 
to deliver lectures on the will, the consciencej 
and other powers of the mind ? Of course not: 
We are simply to endeavoi* to ihake chil- 
dren conscious of facts^ which exist and occur 
in themselves* Having explained to fhemj ot 
tather led them to see that " there is a spirit in 
man," something distinct froih the tody, theii 
we are t& direct attention to the constitution 
imd operations of that spirit. This may be dorici 
in a simple and familiar way. 
Children can feel and think; atid consequently 
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they may know themselves as well as older pki-* 
]oso)}hers. There is^nomorq mystery about ouif 
Bpiritual faculties and • powers to a child, than 
there is to an adiilt.. . The former may not bef 
at>le to use or to understand the technical, ah« 
stract language of, the latter, but he has expen* 
etice of all that lahguage represents. Von may 
talk with him, therefore, about the thing, yod 
may turn his thoughts inward, you may describe 
the soul, with as much success, as you can de<* 
scilbe the external world. One of the test meth- 
ods to do this, is to direct ^attention, by use of 
biography and anecdotes, to certain actions, and 
then trace those actions back to the principles 
i^hich gave them birth. I have room only foif 
one or two brief illustrations, ot the process I re** 
commend. 

You wish to.ihstruct a child about cons^iepcei 
Show him, then, so to speak, conscience in ac- 
tions. Take,e. g. the case of ]?eter, tell thd 
story of his too great coiifiddnce in himself^— 
describe the scene at the house of Annas and 
Ciaiaphas — the repeated denials of the timid apos'' 
tie — the crowing of the cock — the took of Jesus; 
then ask-Avhat it was that sent Petei* out to weep 
so bitterly, fiy a series of questions yoa. may 
lead the child to perceive the wockings and the 
effects of ihe monitor within* A similar use 
might be mdde of the apostacy of Judas, and a 
multitude of other examples. You may appeal 
too with success to the pupil's own experience. 
You may so fix his attention on the outward 
signs by Which conscience manifests its pdwef 
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as to make him intensely conscious of the etis* 
tence and fearful nature of that faculty* 

Perhaps, sometimes') it will be well to take a 
whole scene or story ^ and by a series of questions 
aid the clalss in analyeing the characters, and in 
referring to their causes in the soul, the various 
speeches and actions of the persons engaged in 
it. For this purpose the Bible will be found a 
rich store-house of examples. You may de» 
scribe some transaction, and then endeavor to 
induce the ohildren to think out, and discov^r^ 
and feel for themselves, the various desires and 
faculties shown forth in it. 

I suppose I make myself understood. I mere- 
ly mec^n to suggest that to acquaint the young 
with their own minds and hearts, we may re- 
gard their actions, or the actions of others as 
creations outward ejipressions of the soul, and 
then teach them to refer each part of those crea» 
tions, and expressions to the sentiment, feeling, 
or principle which produced it. Suppose I wish- 
ed to acquaint a boy with man's capacity to 
plan, invent, &c. I would take the making of 
a kite, and endeavor to bring him to feel and un-» 
derstand that the kite is made by the mind^ 
Suppose I desired to show that there is in man 
a sentiment of reverenee ; I would select some 
example of re/spect paid to the great and good| 
and thus ejchibit that sentiment in actual e^er* 
cise. In some such way as this, you may leach, 
even very small children much about themselves^ 
accustom them to look within^ make them 
thoughtful, and open to them true views of duty 
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and of life* before they are carried away the 
victims of sense. 

Perhaps one of the most common and deJe- 
teriou« defects in education is, that children are 
not early and constantly accustomed to habits of 
reflection and introspection. They are capable 
of forming such habits, and when opce formed, 
of course, their value is incalculable. How 
much evil, how much scepticism, would be pre- 
vented, were men as studious of themselves as 
of outward things. How plain would it appear 
that many of their -plans and purposes, now 
deemed innocent, are papable violations of laws 
of their being, easily ascertained, and withal fix- 
ed and unchangeable. ' From this ignorance we 
are to endeavor to save the young, by making 
them conscious of \yhat they are^ by helping 
them to examine and obtain clear notions of 
what goes on withii:^ their own bosoms, This 
is not a task so very difficult ; they will meet 
you more than half way ; and the means and 
occasions for its accomplishment are at hand ev- 
ery moment. E^ery thing a child says or does, 
is the pfi^pring of some principle within ; all 
you have to do then is to point out the connec- 
tion between the cause and the effect. Thus 
you may teach what are the elemens of human 
nature, wherein it differs from the natrue of the 
animals. Thus you may fix thought on the po- 
wers and capacities of the soul, and prevent the 
light within from becoming darkness. Thus, in 
short, you may go with your pupils into the un- 
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seen and spiritual world, where ibe soul liv^s, and 
where the kingdom of heaven is to be established. 

(p the performance of the task of which 
have been speaking, assistance may be derived 
from the labors of others. I have already allud- 
ed to the use you may make of the Bible. Gallau- 
et*8 Book on the Soul, is, I suppose, a useful man- 
ual for'the Sunday school, and may be employed 
with advantage in endeavors to explain, the phe- 
nomena of the spirit. Some of Kn^mmacher's 
Parables, also, may serve a good purpose as 
furnishing beautiful illustrations. 



LECTURE VIIT. 

Subjects of Instruction, ii. Outward creation. 

I a I 

II. In my last number a few remarks were 
made on revealing to childTen their owA natures. 
In this I propose to say a word or two of the use 
which may be made of the outward cretation, 
in the instructions of the S^unday school. The 
external world is the elder revelation,aQd was 
intended, without doubt, to do much for the right 
education of the human soul. Its beauty inter- 
ests, and its wonders astonish. All its forms and 
changes haye a meaning ; and, to him who hath 
an eye to see, it is ever presenting manifestations 
of high truths. The influences of nature on man 
are many and various, although often silent and 
unseen : and how much its scenes and wonders 
affect his character, novone can tell or even im- 
agine. That it may promote his welfare as a re- 
ligious being, we have proof in the directions 
given by ' our Savior,** to consider the lilies of 
the field,"and ** to behdld the fowls of ihe.air." 
This direction moreover, is sufficient authority 
for the Si^nday school teacher, who employs 
natural history as one topic of instruction. Let 
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me then stiggest the ends to be kept in view, 
and the benefit to be looked for by wisely, and at 
proper times, directing' the minds and hearts of 
your pupils to the study of creation. 

1. You may furnish them with employment 
for their leisure hours, — excite a taste for inno- 
cent recreations,-^and keep them ** out of mis- 
chief.*' Even this is not a small good ; nor is it 
beneath the attention of the religious teacher. 

Before the seeds of christian truth can be sown, 
the ground must be prepared for them, by the 
eradication of all poisonous Weeds. To keep 
out evil, is one step towards the introduction of 
good. The mind and the heart of a child must 
and will be occupied. Ha must and will have 
amusements. He must and will seek employ- 
ment for his busy thoughts and hands. Child- 
hood is naturally active, turious, anxious for 
something to do. What is called mischief, and 
sometimes even vice, is little else than the con- 
sequence of a desire for action. Children can' 
not be idle ; if not provided therefore with busi- 
ness and useful work, they are exposed to the 
invitations and allurements of sinful pleasures. 
If, then, by all yodr .efforts- to interest the young 
in nature, you only succeed in protecting a por- 
tion of their time from the inroads of evil, you 
succeed in doing much. Thi^ doctrine of pre- 
vention is of immense importance, — this provi- 
sion of employment for children, is a matter de- 
serving serious thought. Suppose the result is 
oaly negative ; it fills the place of something else 
that would be positively bad. If a love of the 
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birds, and the flowers, and the " rainbow color- 
ed shells," does not and cannot make the boy a 
christian ; it may frequently prevent his being 
led astray by wickedness. On a poiAt so obvi- 
ous, it is needless to dwell. To provide harm- 
less and pleasaiit amusement for your scholars, 
to awaken such tastes as shall, during playtime 
and holydays, guard them against gross vice, is 
an end worth mnch exertion, — a good by no 
means to be despised. It is better that a child 
should be fond of plants, than of games, in which 
without being over-fanciful, or over-fearful, one 
may see the seeds of war, gambling* avarice, 
and unholy ambition. Go out with your pupils 
**to meditate in the field," — explain to them the 
skill and wisdom shown in the creation, — teach 
them to love the shady aisles pf the forest, the 
smiling boson^s of the valleys, and the free air 
of the hill-top. If you accomplish nothing more 
bv this, than their removal for a few hours from 
street-rambling and street-plays, you accomplish 
much. Do not then think the moments wasted, 
or devoted to an unchristian task, which are oc- 
casionally given to conversation on the works of 
God, although that conversation may not directly 
reach or benefit the religious nature. There is 
wisdom as well as point in the saying of the old 
divine ; " If you do not iill a child's head with 
somethii]g, be assured the devil will." 

3. But far more than what I-have thus far in- 
timated, may and will be done. Religious knowl- 
edge can be gained by, and religious sentiments 
can be awakened in the child, who is taught to 

6 
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Study the outward universe. What is that uni- 
verse but a manifestation of God, — what is it but 
God in action, — what is it but God revealing 
himself to man through the medium of glorious 
and beautiful symbols. His attributes shine out 
in the stars ; tneir names are heard as whisper- 
ed by the evening breeze, as thundered forth by 
the raging storm, and they are traced on the 
petals of the humblest blossom. The power and 
wisdom of the Almighty, the unspeakable love 
and goodnesfs of our Father in Heaven, are 
shown forth in his works. Proofs of divine 
presence, and care, and benevolence are on every 
side. To see, to observe, and to consider these, 
is one lesson the child is to be taught. This 
lesson, however, is not learned, when a taste 
merely for natural history is aWakened. The 
religious study of nature is that which is to be 
pursued in the Sunday school. There creation 
is to be spoken of, its grandeur admired, and its 
loveliness dwelt upon, as a message from the In- 
finite Spirit, as the expression of His rtiight, and 
His beneficence. You will allow me then to 
remind you of what I said in a former numbei 
about atheistical language. You should be care- 
ful not to allow children to stop at second causes, 
not to allow them to forget who made and gov- 
erns the universe. Read to them the volume of 
nature as "a God- written Bible." Let the heav- 
ens declare to them " His glory." Let the fir- 
mament be to them, " His handy-work." Be sure 
that when you lead them to communion with 
the world without, the religious sentiment, grati- 
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tude, devotion, is thereby wanned and increased* 
M&ke if you can — 

Each cup a palplt^ and each leaf a book. 

3. There is one other use that may be made 
of External nature in the Sunday school. It 
furnishes materials for allegories and parables, 
and other illustrations of truth. In the New 
Testament you have the highest authority for 
this mode of communicating instruction. Th\sre 
the Savior bids the bird, the grass and lilies of the 
field, the growing corn, the rising sun, the living 
water, the vine, and the ripe harvest, convey to 
the soul holiest truth. To trace out, therefore, the 
analogy between the natural and moral worlds, 
to employ the former in making visible, as it 
were, the latter, to find in what the eye sees 
with delight and the ear hears with exquisite 
pleasure, types of spiritual things, cannot fail to 
be, at once, interesting and profitable. I might 
dwell on this topic and bring numberless illus* 
trations of my remarks ; but I suppose their cor- 
rectness and force are too obvious to make it 
necessary so to do. I will only add, that in car- 
rying my suggestions into practice, you may de- 
rive much aid from poetry. Many beautiful 
pieces are within the reach of all, where the 
moral of some natural fact is taught in words of 
music. Krummacher's Parables also, to which 
I have already referred, contain several allego- 
ries, of which an excellent use may be made by 
the Sunday school teacher. 
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In conclusion, I will just repeat, that, to fur- 
nish innocent creation and employment to your 
scholars, — to unfold to them proo^ of the power 
and goodness of their Maker, — to represent to 
them truth in the form most intelligihle and in- 
teresting to childhood, — ^you will find it well to 
give a portion of your time with your classes to 
conversations on nature. 



LECTtRB IX. 

I 

Subjects of instructioiii^— d. The S^A'iptarei^ 

tIL The scriptures, and more especially the lifg 
And words of Jesus, are to be the principal subjects 
of your instructions. To those pages which con* 
tain the revealed m\\ of God, the divine law of 
duty, and the ei^ample of perfect virtue, you are 
to fo yourselves, and to lead your pupils. On 
this point all are agreed. The Bible is to be the 
great text-book« the constant manual, the volume! 
of counsel and authority. Whatever other les- 
sons you may give must, as fat as possible, be 
authenticated by appeals to holy writ. Children 
must be taught to regard it as the fountain of 
living water^ ever pUre, ever flowing, ever neces- 
sary to the health of the soul. They are to be 
sent to the BiMe for armor in time of temptation, 
comfort m time of sorrow^ and direction in all 
the relations of life. But how this great object 
may be best secured, is an important, and in 
some respects, a difficult question : and one 
whosiB thorough discussion, I cannot here un- 
dertake. I shall confine myself, therefore, to 
Very btief and general suggestions, as to the 

6* 
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manner in which I would recommend yoU tb 
proceed. - 

As a general remark) I would say, teach 
children the Bible, i^ farther and no faster than 
they can itiyjerstand it. It is a book made up 
bf various kin4s of writings : some simple aad 
practical, others di^cdlt and speculative ; some 
plaii(.narratives, others lofty poems ; some easy 
to be comprehended at once« others re(}uiring 
kiot a little study and research tor their interpreta-* 
tiott* They are not tdU moreover, suited to 
the age of childfarood, and were never intended 
to be regarded ip the saine light, or used without 
discrimmatio):^ T'he truth (^thit r»mark ie ob- 
vious: ftnd y«t a superstitiouji or rather unre- 
flecting reverence for the sacred volttuie fre- 
quently leaves it out of sight. But be assured^ 
children cannot- be interested in, or much profited 
by what to them jft unintelligible i neither are 
they able to apply, or see the force of those gen- 
eral principles apd considerations by which 
adults explain, n^auy passages i^ - the Bible^ 
With the. sacred writers, then, you must take 
the same course, that dictated by common sense^ 
which you :>vould'take with other writers; begin 
v^ith what is simple and proceed gradually to 
what is more difficult. If^ as I believe^ much of 
the neglect with whi(^ the Bible is treated ia 
aifter life, is tp be attributed to the injudicious 
manner in which it is taught us in our early / 
days, I hope the Sunday school will do some<^ 
thing to removft the evil by removing its cause ; 
«ind be the meai^s of Praising up teachers who 
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^all wisely and ^skilfully introduce the young 
to such an acquaintance with the sacvei oracles^ 
as will secure ^r them uninterrupted loYe and 
teverence. 

In the progressive tneljiod to wMch I allude, 
we may wiih sufficient accuracy for our preseftt 
purpose, mark, as it were, thffee stages. 

1. As it regards the youngest classes. I kfiow 
a lady who reW&rded the good behai^or of her 
little daughter, during the week, by aliowii>g 
her on Sunday afternoon* as her part in a io^ 
mestic religious service, to redd a single verse 
in the Bibie^ adapted to hermge^ and't^at sin- 
gle verse waa to the child, apparently;- a matter 
of as much interest as an atttaetite story could 
have been. Thus was a truth presented to the 
young mind, never probably to be forgotten, and 
thus were the affections early ent<vined «TeHnd 
some beautifdl precept, or pfomise of the word 
of God, A practice similar to this might 
be pursued in our youngef classes. Some 
teiEicbers have already adopted a plan whicl^ aip- 
swers an excellent purpose. They have made 
little paste-board covers, or portfotiesi for each 
^of their scholaffa. On pieces of paper, of a 'suit- 
able size, they write from week to week, such 
texts aa( these, '* God is love," ** Blessefi are the 
peacemakers," "Children obey your parents,** 
&c. &c. together with verses of hymns^ incul- 
cating the same duties, or enibrcing the same 
tr-uths as the texts. One of these papers, after 
ats contents have been explained and illustrated 
4>y familial conversation and exampleSi is gi^en 
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to each child to put in her portfolio, every Sun-' 
day. , The next Sunday the children recite their 
texts and hymns, and are asked how well they 
hate remembered and obeyed them. Thi9 
method and its advantages are too plain to need 
farther explanation. It enables the teacher Uy 
consult the capacity, character, and peculiar 
wants of the children, to' give the word of cau- 
tion,, advice, and hope in season, to furnish the 
memory with sentences that may dwell therer 
and serve as guardian angels in aUer life. The 
process moreover, may be carried farther and 
farther, as circumstances shall render desirable^ 
and thus gradually prepare for the next step^ 
which is,«— 

S. To use scenes, stories, or parables which 
are complete in themselves ; such, e. g. as *' The 
offering of Isaac," **The Story of Joseph,"^ 
^'Dianiel in the Lion's Den,"" ** Jesus in the 
temple," **The Prodigal Son,'' •'The Good 
Samaritan,^ &c. Ice. By conversation the pu^^ 
pits may be taught to analyze such passages,^ 
examine the conduct of the perstms spoken of, 
and pcmder the practical instruction they afford.- 
A like use may be made of the lives of individ-* 
uals whose history is recerded in the Bible^ 
Perhaps it would be well firdt to tell the story, or 
describe the occurrence in our own languag er 
and afterwards to read the account as given in 
scripture. In this way a large portion of the 
sacred volume, may be made interesting and 
profitable to the young, and their minds pre^ 
pared— 
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"3. To read it as containing the narration of 
the earlier revelations, and of the introduction 
and establishment of Christianity. To assist the 
oldest scholars in this work, an outline of the 
history of the Jews, their political^ moral and 
social condition, their manners and customs, 
their expectations and notions in regard to the 
Messiah, must be given and explained. This 
done, or whilst doing this, let the gospels be 
taken up according to some harmony, or as ar- 
ranged in " The Ministry of Jesus Christ," re- 
cently published, and studied as a connected 
narrative. Make it an object to obtain and 
communicate a clear view of the design of Chris- 
tianity, and of the mission of the Saviour as a 
whole : and endeavor to interpret the several 
parts with reference to that design. The internal 
evidence for the tr«th of our religion growing out 
of various marks of naturalness, the undesigned 
coincidences, the peculiarities of character and 
other features in the evangelical records, 
should receive attention. In shor-t with the 
higher classes, the endeavor sliould be to aid 
them in reading tlie Biblf, systematically, as a 
book containing the history ox their faith and of 
those communications which it has pleased the 
Creator to make to man. 

This outline is, I am aware, very meagre and 
imperfect, and hardly deserves the name even of 
Kints. But to go farther into details would l)e 
to exceed my limits. There are a few other 
-su£r§r®stions, however, which I will make before 
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1. In teaching the scriptures to children, their 
right to think and judge for themselves, is to be 
carefully respected. The Sunday school is the 
last place for dogmatism. Our peculiar views 
are not to be forced upon our pupils, nor is ad- 
vantage to be taken of their credulity and docil- 
ity, to make converts of* them to our way of 
thinking. I do not mean by this that we are 
never to express decided opinions, or that we 
are to state all the various interpretations any 
j)assage may have received. But I do mean 
that we are not to talk as if infallible, or as if we 
were inspired. We are to go with our scholars 
rather as fellow inquirers, and to set them an 
example of candor, impartiality, and readiness 
to receive light from whatever quarter light may 
come. We shall find by experience litUe occa- 
sion to introduce many controverted topics or to 
call the young mind prematurely, to the consid- 
erations of those questions whicn divide and set 
adults in array against each other. Let us then 
always be on our guard against sectarianism and 
bigotry. We are not to teach confessions of 
faith, but to examine the sacred volume. We 
should be infinitely more anxious to cherish a 
thirst for simple truth, an inquiring disposition 
and a profound sense of accountability to God,, 
and to God alone, on the part of the pupils than 
to enrol them as members of the religious party 
to which we may belong. Let the Bible speak 
for itself. Hold up no catechisms of man's 
make, as a light whereby to read its pages, take 
no creed to measure therewith the words of 
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Jesus. It is a grievous wrong, it is a sin, to 
shut up docile and trusting childhood within the 
uniform of a sect, or to bind its unresisting soul 
with the chains of party. Better were it for the 
world, that Sunday schools should at once be 
annihilated, than continue, to become drill- 
houses, and recruiting places for future com- 
batants in theological warfare. 

2. Tn teaching the Bible every opportunity 
must be t&ken to give its instruction a practical 
application to the conscience, the heart, and the 
conduct. It contains a rule of life, as well as 
revelations of truth. It has as much to do with 
the heart as with the head. We are not to rest 
satisfied with explaining the letter of the sacred 
volume : but are also to endeavor to unfold and 
inculcate its spirit. We should dwell much and 
often on the character of the Savior. Let 
the tendency of every biblical lessqn be to pro- 
mote right feeling and right action in our pupils. 
Our business is, not to educate them to be theo- 
logians« but to be christians. 

3. The Bible is not only to be taught directly, 
but also to be constantly referred to and kept in 
remembrance, in the Sunday school. We are 
to go to it for illustrations, and by the light of its 
pages explain every duty, and try every motive. 
Let the sacred volume be used in a cheerful and 
rational manner. Let it be looked upon with 
enlightened reverence. Let the principles of 
common sense be applied in its criticism, and 
the injunction, " search the Scriptures," obeyed. 
But as we do this, let it be, so tq speak, the 
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great authority whose voice corroborates and 
sanctifies all our teachings. Let us unite in 
the associations of children the word and the 
works of God, and lead them to look upon the 
life, character, and words of Jesus as indeed the 
^ght of the world, the divine standard whereby 
all spiritual instruction is to be tested. 

Some may think that in this lecture I have 
assigned a heavy task to the teacher, and be 
ready to ask, " who is sufficient for these things?'' 
In reply I would remind you of two things. 1st. 
Whether Sunday school teachers or not, we 
are bound to study the Bible, and we need to 
know no more to be instructors, than we ought 
to know in order to be believers, who can give a 
reason for their faith, or who wish to discover 
and walk in the path of duty. 2d. What has 
been recommended, is not to be done in one 
day, one month, or one year. As a whole it 
may look formidable. But instead of pausing 
in despair at its magnitude, we should go to 
work at once, assured, that fidelity, perseverance 
and time, will effect much. The ant, give him 
tiipe, may rear a mountain. 






LECTtRE X. 

In .w^at respects the teabher should bare^ regard to th^ good 

1 of the whole school; 

In this lecture I s\)lb\} direct attention to what 
seems, to me a mistake made by some teachers* 
'they hav€,-— riot too much, that k impossible,-r- 
hut too exclusive regard to their own classes 
and too little reference to their connection with 
the whole school. It is verv natural for them to 
fix their thoughts 'almost solely on their imme* 
diate' c])arge, and confi^tje their efforts almost 
€n timely to their improrement. Thus each class 
may become a separate and distinct body, and 
the school vyant that hari^ony which is essential 
to its good' governmefit and tb^i accomplishment 
of its high design. Teachers roust rememberi 
they are not merely to instruct their own schol- 
ars, bi^t to instruct them as members of a little 
community. In some respects the classes may 
indeed be considered as independent bodies ; bi»t 
at the same time they musVact as parts of a 
vvhole, as composing a community, each individ- 
uar of which is to be mindful of the general 
good. The tejo^cher is not simply to benefit his 
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pupils bj any measures he may deem adTisaUe.^ 
He is to benefit them in the Sunday school and 
deal with them as portions of that instit\ftton< 
This important fact is, I think« sometimes over^ 
looked, and on that account many schools suffer 
more or less ; the^ are a disarranged collection 
of fragments; and not a band, well marshalledy 
moving with regularity and seeking together the 
common welfare. In such cases iodividual chil- 
dren af& doubtless well attended to; but the 
school, as a whole, loses somewhat of order, 
symmetry, and usefulness. - 

In all communities; larger or smaller, 4he one 
must act to some ettent at least with reference to 
the many. Things may t^e allovvedin a hermit, 
which cannot be allowed in a member of a fam-^ 
ily. An independent state may conduct its af^ 
fairs according to its own pleasure ; but if it be- 
longs to a confederation,, it is bound.to remember 
and consult the prosperity of its associatesi^ 
XJnron is strength only wnen union is. perfect. 
A crowd and an army are very difTereot things ;? 
although the former may be actuated by good 
intentions dnd all who compose it anxious to 
accomplish some valuable end. This doctrine 
is applicable to the Sunday school. The teacher 
enters it not to work alone, But to work with 
ethers ; not to pursue' his vocation by himself, 
but side by side with his colleagues ; and this 
consideration i^ to direct find modify his exer- 
tions. I do not mean by this tha,t the teacher is 
to liave no latitude^ or that he is only to looE 
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«pon himself as a part of a greM machine. On 
the contrary, as I have implied in all my re- 
marks, I would give him an ample ield and 
much liberty ; and it is because I Would do so, 
that Icall his attentioh to the eecessity of bear- 
ing in mind that there are limits to his freedom, 
and a mindfulness to be cherished, that he lives 
hot to himself or to his cla^ alone. My object 
is to keep in view the general principle, that in 
all social institutions *^ the body is not one mem- 
ber but many ^* — a principle, obedience to which 
is essentia) to harmony^and to success. 

If I have but one child to educate^ I may take 
almost any course I please that promises Well. 
I may act in a measure Without system, and 
without general rules. If I. have two children to 
take ca^e of, much latitude Still remains, but not 
ao much as when I deal with a single individual. 
K a class is put under my charge, then I shall 
be obliged t0 consult the welfilre of each member, 
only so far as I can do it consistently with 'the 
well-beiiig of the majority. And when my clasis 
joins b school, most obvlbuslyV still farther modi- 
fications of my plans will become necessary. 
This is a plain doctrine and one I should not 
thus repeatedly stfite, did I not fear that its im- 
portance and its bearings are overlooked in 
sotne Sunday schools. But how far is it to be 
carried? How much referetice, you may ask, 
shall we have to the good of our little com- 
munity as a who)^? These questions I will 
endeavor to answer in general terms. 
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1. You are sot to think of the whole scfaocri, 
-cr at least not very inUch in regard to the «ctuai 
business of instruction. In this matter ecich 
teacher must judge for himeelf, acCi^mniodaie 
himself to the wapts And minds and characters 
of his pupils. Perhfips in lio two classes woald 
the sa^ie course he wise or heneficial ; perhaps 
no two teachers would he equally happy in put- 
ting into execution the saine method* As I 
have already i^fitiraated, you are to furnish your- 
selv^ for your work and , then puFsoe the path 
which seeiifis most likely to conduct to good' re- 
sults^ You perceive, then, that so far as your 
chief ohject is . conceri;ied, I woald not impose 
much restritint. Sucji is the liatare of the 
human soul, that I bold no systein of Sun- 
day school instruction, that shatl reach the heart 
or affect the character, and be of universal appl^ 
cation, can be fixed. Such systems will be me- 
chanical and produce- few ^f any i^atural and 
valuable results. They may indeed give ii^ 
formation, but they will not aid the pufnls in the 
buildiog up of, character. On the intelltgence, 
virtue and piety of teachers we tnost after, all 
rely almost entirely ; and so far as we have 
enough of these, of the^right^kind, so far will a 
school bring forth ;^he " pec^ceable fruits of right- 
eousness." 

2. But you are to think of your associates and 
of the whole school in preparing for your work. 
I shall have more to say on this topic, wJienI 
come to speak of telicher's meetings. Fellow- 
laborers in the same field ought to meet and take 
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eounsel togtgther; they ought to interchange 
views, he acquainted with each other's plaitf, 
cultivate sympathy and unity of feeling, and en- 
deavor mutually to assist each other in studying 
the great subject of religious education. It 
would, perhaps, be going too far to lay it down 
as a rule thc^t no oiie should enter the Sunday 
school who Cannot meet some times, and not un- 
frequently with  his associates. Atid yet I am 
templed to affirm even thus much. Teachers' 
meetings seen! to me, when rightly conducted, 
essential to the prosperity of our schools : and 
no amount of talent, zeal or goedness will wholly 
supiply their place. The work of the teacher is 
somethitig to be learned. Not at once and not 
alone can we understand it. Every school will 
have its peculiarities and each part of it will act 
upon .every other part. Acquaintance, sympa^ 
thy, and union are therefore to he cultivated by 
teachers. It is needful to order, that all under- 
stand the generat arrangements, that all should 
know their place and the duty assigned them; 
else, instead of a well-diseiplined- corps, we shall 
have broken and irregnlar ranks, losing force, 
wasting time, and perplexing each other by thei^ 
disjointed and eccentric movements. Obviously, 
then, teachers should meet and seek and culti« 
vale a good degree of fellowship. 

3. Another matter, with reference to which 
teachers should remember that they and their 
classes belong to a community, is the deportment 
of their scholars. And on this point it is enough 
to reinark<, that nothing, should be permitted, in 

7* 
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any class, or any child, which woald not be pro- 
per if copied by )fae whole school. Many things 
children may do, innocent in themselves, and for 
which, under other circumstances, they need no 
check, that ought not to be passed over or winked 
at ir> the Sunday school. This remark will apply 
to the tone of voice to be used in conversation, t» 
the manner of sitting or standing, and of going in 
or out of the church, and to a muUitude of like 
details. The general rule to be adopted, is, I re- 
peat, to permit nothing in any class, which, if 
imitated by all classes, would be prejudicial to 
the order and peace of the school. I may be 
a,sked here, how shall this.desirable state of things 
be brought about 7 Shall we insist on this regu- 
larity of deportment which you advise, even at 
the risk of offending, possibly of losing some of 
our pupils} I reply, certainly, and on the prin- 
ciple, which must be obeyed in all social institu- 
tions, that the good of the one or few must be 
sacrificed or made subservient to the good of the 
many. To reform an individual or very mndk 
to lengthen out his te«m of probation, is not to 
be done at the expense of that order so necessary 
to the usefulness of the whole school. But shau 
we insist upon this regularity at once 7 I reply, 
no: not .too peremptorily and harshly. Some 
time may be allowed to gain power over unruly 
spirits and to secure (he affections of hearts not 
oJften appealed to. I would not be hasty, al** 
though I would be firm and give pupils from the 
banning distinctly to understand what will 
steadily be required. And this may be done in 
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all kindness and love. Children may be made, 
by familiar illustrations, to coipprebend and fuel 
the importance of this doctrine of order. They 
have, moreover, a sense of justice that may safe- 
ly be addressed : and I do not imagine that any 
influence will be lost by judiciously pressing 
upon, them good behavior as jbl copdition on 
which they may retain their place. At all 
events, one thing is perfectly plain, order is ab- 
solutely essential to the efficacy of the Sunday 
school, as a whole, and order must be insisted 
on. 

It cannot be necessary to extend these remarks, 
nor do I fear they will be misunderstood. I have 
aimed onjy to throw out general hints ; their ap- 
plication to particular cases can easily be made. 
Let no teacher feel under irksome restraint or 
suppose the Sunday school is a place where his 
mind is to be cramped or his movements much 
fettered. But at the same time, let no teacher 
forget, that he gOes not to his labors alone and 
has no right to pursue solely his own way, with- 
out regard to his associates and the good of the 
institution with which he is connected. 



LECTURE XI. 

The Library— an4 the dutiei of teachen in regard Co it. 

I will next call your attention to Sunday- 
school libraries. Whether, on the Whole, these 
are of advantage? what should be their char- 
acter ? — are questions about which there is some 
difference of opinion, and which deserve serious 
consideration. My plan will not permit me to 
discuss them at leagtn. I shall only notice very 
briefly, the connection of the teacher with the li- 
brary, and the duties growing out of that connec- 
tion. 

The library is a part, so to speak, of the in- 
strumentality of the school. It is a teacher or 
rather a collection of teachers. It ought not to 
be a mere pile of books for the amusement and 
information of children : but a Sunday^chool li- 
brary, having for its primary object the promo- 
tion of the same end as the school itself, viz. : 
the religious culture of the young. This truth 
is, perhaps, too much neglected. The library is 
by some regarded as an appendage to the school, 
designed to render it more attractive — a sort of 
bait held out to catch, or a kind of reward be- 
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Stowed, for the purpose of keeping scholars, 
this impression may have a deleterious effect on 
the formation of libraries, and allow the introduc- 
tion of unsuitable books. The library, it is true, 
should, as far as an eye to higher objects will 
permit, be made interesting, and furnish pleasant 
employment for leisure hours. But it must not 
be forgotten that it is an agent in forming the 
characters of the young, which acts upon them 
with no little force. A book is sanctified in the 
minds of the pupils, by being found on its shelves. 
Gare^ therefore, should be taken that in this they 
are not deceived. The literature of the Sunday- 
^hool should be negatively, if not positively, 
good. lis importance cannot be easily overrated. 
Books, as I said, are teachers. They are acquaint- 
ances, companions, friends. They communicate 
thoughts, excite feelings, teach facts. When we 
hand a child a volume we are bestowing itistruc- 
tion,as surely as when we talk to him with the 
living voice ; and the volume coming from those 
he respects, will have a weight and authority it 
would not otherwise receive* Very much the 
same principles by which we direct children i^n 
the choice ef living companions, arie to be fol- 
lowed as we introduce them intd the world of 
letters ; and hence the importance of having the 
Sunday-school library a good specimen of the 
best company. Three or four hundred books 
circulating aniong a band of children of different 
ages, capacities, and cfbaracters, are exerting a 
mighty influence : and the inquiry, in all cases, 
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what that influence is^ should be made and aiw 
swered with earnest solicitude. 

These generaLreitmrks show in what light the 
library is to be regarded. Taking the spirit of 
them as a guide, I will name the peculiar' duties 
of the teacher in relation to this branch of the 
economy of the school. 

1. Each teacher should cherish a feeling of 
personal responsibility in regard to the library. 
'He should endeavor to become as thoroughly ac- 
quainted, as may be, with its contents ; and be 
on the watch for objectionable books, so that they 
may be expelled from* the shelves. He should 
look upon himself as one of the guardians of the 
library, and do all in his power to improve it and 
make it useful. 

2. The teacher should, as far as possible, 
avoid putting a volume into the hands of his pu- 
pils,, with whose character and tendency he is 
unacquainted: lest he give stones or poison, 
for the bread of intellectueJ and moral life. Per- 
haps it would not be going too far to say^ he 
he should not introduce a book to the attention 
of his class, about which he knows nothing, any 
more than he would recommend to their friend- 
ship, a boy or girl, who is to him an utter stran** 
ger. 

3. The teacher should select the books for 
each member of his class. I do not n^ean that 
he should do this arbitrarily, and without consul* 
ting the tastes and wishes of his scholars ; but 
that he should accustom them to look to him foT 
advice in this matter, and to rely on his }udg« 
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mefit. That which is' most pleasing is not all 
ways most profitable: and the volume a child 
prefers may be the very one he ought not to read* 
For example a boy of much imagination will al* 
most always choose stories and tales, which tend 
only to increase the action of a faculty already 
too powerfuL The teacher will know what kind 
of reading will do his several pupils the most 
good: and, therefore, he should decide' for them 
what books to tttke from the library, haying as 
much regard to their wishes as he can consist* 
ently with the higher object of improving their 
characters, t know some teak:faers think this' 
advice hardly practicable. But if it be not prac- 
ticable in any case, the teacher has not yet ob** 
tained that confidence, affection and respect from 
his class, which is a necessary pre*requisite to 
success in any of his endeavors. A parent must 
accustom the child, cheerfully, to yield to his su* 
perior knowledge and wisdom'-^ and so must 
the teacher. Children are to learn, as one of their 
first lessons, that they come to Sunday-school^ 
not to have thejr own way, but to be taught the 
true wa^. Without faith in those who instruct^ 
instruction will do the young very little service* 
They ate to follow, not to lead. They are to 
submit to the wisdom of their elder guides, in all 
things that interfere not with freedom of mindi 

4. In carrying out the last suggestion, the teach- 
ers should consult the peculiarities of each schol- 
ar. A book, harqiless or beneficial in one ease^ 
may do great injury in another.* It is not neces- 
Btay to illustrate so phia a truth* But let the 
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teacher ever keep it in inind,and |^ve to each child 
the volume which he thinks will do that child the 
most good, having reflference to his age, capacity, 
tastes, situation in life, and such other cohsidei^ 
ations as indicate the kind of treatment he should 
receive* in o^der to favor his moral growth. 

5. The teacher should, from timie to time, ex* 
amine his scholars in regard to the hooks they 
read ; to ascertain what impressions they have 
received, what knowledge they have gained, and 
what effects have been wrought on their minds 
and hearts. This course will often lead to inter* 
esting conversations, and afford an opportunity for 
the communication of much valuable instruction, 
in a pleasing way, to the class. The library 
book might occasionally, and with advantage, be 
Qdade the lesson for the day. 
^ 6. I add a suggestion, as to the teacher's re* 
sponsibility for the treatment of the books. He 
should see that they are not abused and injured. 
To use books carefully is a very important mat- 
ter ; and the lesson cannot be too early inculca* 
ted or insisted on, that he who values the inside 
of a volume will respect its outside. I know 
some teachers^ who make for each scholar a 
little bag or case to contain the library book: 
Aus it is kept clean and whole. The plan is a 
good one and worthy of being followed. 

If, in these suggestions, 1 may seem to have 
laid a burthen on teachers, I can only say, that 
to my mind> an obedience to them, is the only 
way to msJce Sunday*schrool librartee useful 
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They had better be given up and scattered to the 
winds, than kept to be used carelessly, and just 
as the children please. Some one should be re- 
sponsible for the library, and see that it does 
good in its place. Who shall do this if not the 
teacher? 
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LfiCTURE XIL 

Teachert' Mtetiagt. 

I Shall now close these lectures with a few 
remarks on Teachets' Meetings. These I deem 
most important and necessary to the prosperity 
and usefulness of the Sunday School. I have al- 
ready and more than once observed, that on the 
education of the teachers will depend, in a great 
measure, the character of the school ; and to this 
I now add) that the teachers* meetings have much 
to do with the preparation of those who attend 
them, for their work. They ought to be made in» 
teresting and improving; assemblies from which 
none w^uld willingly be absent) and where weari*- 
ness and dulness are not known. And yet hoW 
frequent are the complaints that they are not thus 
pleasant and profitable. There seems, in cases 
not a few;i to be much difficulty in knowing hoW 
to conduct and giv« to them the requisite powet 
and value. Where lies the trouble ? I reply, so 
far as I can see, it is mainly owing to indefinite 
ideas of what these meetings should be, and 
what are their objects and ends. All feel that 
something of tfaekirtd is needful and may have 
direct and good iafiuence cm the ichool \ and. 
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precisely how they are to be of benefit raany do 
not so clearly perceive. A litle thought how- 
ever, will show plainly for what purposes they 
are to be held, and what is requisite to render 
them valuable. They are not meetings for social 
enjoyment,but meetings for mutual improvement. 
They are iheNormal school of the Sunday schod; 
and they should aim to assist the teachers in 
obtaining the qualifications demanded by their vo- 
cation. If the question is asked then, what shall 
be done at teachers' meetings? I would an- 
swer, every-thingv and any-thing may be done 
which will furnish the teachers with whatever 
they require as religious -guides of the young. 
And what do they require ? They require reli- 
gious knowledge,--^an acquaintance with human 
nature, especially as manifested in childhood, — 
information concerning the best methods of con- 
ducting the buisness of instruction, — and a sin- 
eere, earnest, patient, hopeful spirit. To furnish 
these things then, should be the design of teach- 
ers* meetings. They cannot do this entirely 
and completely. They cannot supply the place 
of private study and . individual self-culture. 
They cannot accomplish every thing for teachers^ 
But still they can efiect something, and may be 
made to do much. The exercises at them may 
be various and conducted in different ways. 
The examination of scripture, the discussion of 
questions relating to the philosophy of the mind 
and heart, and to religious education, the ex- 
change and comparisoii of the experience of the 
f espective teachers, and such social converse a» 
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may tend to keep dire faith, taii zeal, and love, 
are among the main things demanding attention. 
That they may receive this attention, teachers' 
meetings shonld be frequent, conducted in an 
easy and cheerful way ; and at them by mutual 
consent, should the affairs of the school be con- 
sidered and all plaiis for its benefit decided. Each 
teacher should be made to feel, not only that a 
|K>rtion of the labor, but also, so to speak, a voice 
in the council and government of the school be- 
longs to him. The pastor or superintendent 
may preside, not always as lecturer, but to pre- 
serve order ; and all present should be allowed 
an equal share in the deliberations. To these 
general remarks all, probably, will assent. It 
may be of use, however, to lay down under 
distinct heads and more in detail the views I en- 
tertain on this subject. 

I. I think all the tea(^hers should regard their 
meetinc^s as a part of the school, and feel precisely 
as much bound to attend them, as they feel bound 
to attend the sehool :-— and why I Because to the 
success of the school there must be a muttial un- 
derstanding and co-operation among the teachers. 
It will not answer to have individual teachers act 
without reference to their fellows. There must 
be something of system. The exercises in the 
school must not clash. Some general rules are 
liecessary. Glasses are to be managed with 
eare, and various matters attended to which 
require the aid and the judgment of all the 
teachers. Now, wben is all this to be dohe ? 
Not in the school and on Sunday. There is 
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then no time^ and, as all who have had any ex- 
perience, know it is always, when the season of 
instruction has come, an interruption, a serious 
evil, to be obliged to engage in classifying the 
scholars, in consultations with the teachers, and 
in making other arrangements. These things 
ought to be fixed and settled, as far as practica- 
ble beforehand, and not brought into the presence 
of the children. For this reason then, if there 
were no others, all the teachers should endeav- 
or to meet together. But there are other 
reasons. We may venture to say that he who 
feels no need of the sympathy, counsel and ad- 
vice of his fellow-laborers, and can see no good 
in interviews with them, has but an imperfect 
idea of his office. I do not apply this remark 
to the numerous faithful teachers who cannot 
attend teachers* meetings ; but to such as feel no 
inclination to do so. These latter, I fear, if there 
are any such, have very leeble, and narrow, and 
erroneous conceptions of the design of the Sun* 
day school. It is not simply an opportunity 
afforded them pf meeting a few children, and of 
endeavouring to teach them. It is an institution 
having for its object the religious education pf 
the young ; as such it should be constantly ma- 
king progress and all engaged in it constantly 
seeking their mutual improvement. This they 
can do to some extent by meeting together, 
comparing their various expetience and inter- 
changing their stocks of information. 

II. At the meetings, a portion of the time 
should be given to arranging the machinery of 

8* 
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the school ; adopting rules and regulations, 
classifying the scholars, regulating the course of 
instuction, and such other matters as aire essen- 
tial to the preservation of order and the advance- 
ment of the school. This business attended to 
the teachers should seek next the improvement 
of their own minds by the discussion of questions 
relating to the philosophy of the soul and the 
best methods of instruction. They should all 
be ready to talk, and expose their ignorance if 
they have any to expose, communicate their 
thoughts, if they have any to communicate, and 
throw even their mites into the common treasury. 
Besides this, they should, by short and easy 
steps, go through a course of study. Acquaint 
themselves with the doctrines of Natural Religi- 
on, the Geography of the Holy Land, the Man- 
ners and Customs of the East, the Criticism of 
the New Testament, and all other subjects about 
which they are to instruct their children. This, 
formidable as it seems, may be gradually accom- 
plished in time, and give us what the Sunday 
school needs, not only willing and zealous but 
also educated teachers. At the meetings of the 
teachers, the pastor should be present and take a 
part in a social and familiar vmy, and give his 
best coadjutors the benefit of his superior knowl- 
edge. Thus understood and thus conducted, 
the teachers* meetings cannot but exert a happy 
effect on the school. They will introduce all 
desirable uniformity in discipline and instruc- 
tion, produce a harmony of action and feeling 
among the teachers, and render the whole institu- 
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tioQ vigorous in the promotion of its great and 
good objects. I do not speak too strongly here* 
The Talue, and importance, and necessity of 
iwell conducted teachers' meeting cannot be over- 
stated, jior the duty of evey teacher to attend 
and aid in increasing their usefulness too strenu- 
ously urged. The Sunday school has now 
become an established institution, and needs to 
be managed with' skill and wisdom in order to 
answer the expectations raised, and the promises 
made in its behalf. Much of that skill and wis- 
dom must be created in the teachers' meetings ; 
and on the frequency with which these are held, 
the mode in which these are conducted, will 
mainly depend, the right and swift progress, 
and the real and true value of the effort making 
in our religious societies for the spiritual culture 
of the young. 

I have now finished these imperfect hints. 
They have been thrown out in a desultory way ; 
but I would fain hope they have been of some 
service. To all engaged in Sunday schools, I 
would say — Go on, calmy, hopefully, zealously. 
Your work is among the holiest. Your duty 
is among the highest. Your privileges among 
the greatest. Falter not. Despair not. Be 
prudent, but zealous ; cautious, but presever- 
ing; humble, but faithful. You are, in part 
training up the future missionaries who are to 
convert the world. Before you always, is the 
emblem of the Kingdom of God. You are per- 
mitted to enter "the heaven that lies about us 
in our infancy." Rejoice then in your task. 
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Carry to it faith and love. Enter upon ani 
continue to discbarge it in the philanthropic, 
disinterested, lowly, trusting spirit of him wha 
went aboat doing good, and took little children 
in his arms to bless thent and kiss them. Do 
this and yon shall have your reward — in the 
growing purity of your own souls,— in the 
grateful affection of posterity, and in the smile 
of Him who hath commanded ns not to despise 
one of the little ones of his flock, and whose voice 
comes to you, as it came to the noble-hearted 
Peter,^" Feed my lambs.*' 
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